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THE STORY 
BEHIND 
THE COVER 





: probably all started when some prehistoric man decided the best wa 

to keep the wolf from the cave door was to tame one. And although the 
center of interest on this month’s cover has come a long ways from being 
little more than a tamed wolf, that’s how trail hounds started. 


Down through the ages men have sought a four-legged friend tha 
could stick to game trails in fair weather or foul, in open country or thickey 
briers. And in the little beagle, greatest hound dog of them all, he has finalh 
found an answer. At home and in the field, he is America’s favorite pet, sine 
1954 the top breed in American Kennel Club registrations. 


Here is a dog with sound disposition and friendly personality, Small in 
size and short coated, he’s suited to city apartment as well as country fam, 
He costs relatively little and gives much in return. Used most common 
today on cottontails, he is also good in pheasant and squirrel hunting. 


Modern beagles were brought to this country by General Richard Rowett 
of Carlinville, Ohio during the 1870's. The Rowett strain is still much in 
demand today. The American-English Beagle Club was formed in 188, 
followed a few years later by the National Beagle Club. The first field triak 
were held in Massachusetts and New Hampshire in 1890 and the sport ha 
grown steadily in both stature and popularity ever since. At both bench shows 
and field trials, these black, tan and white (other colors permitted) hounds 
are divided into two classes—15 inches in height and under and those of } 
inches or under. But inch for inch and pound for pound, any good beagle 
is a “big” competitor. 


Take it from the man who owns one, like George Purnell of Bellefonte- 
the proud possessor the our cover girl this month—the beagle is all the dog 
any sportsman (and his family) could ask for. 
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4 LDO LEOPOLD (one of the founders of modern wildlife 
conservation) once remarked that working on the land 
soduced more real conservationists than listening to the best 
(or reading the best editorial) ever written on the sub- 
He meant, of course, work that improved the ecological 
gmunity—that bettered the relationships between land, plants 
ad animals. 
"By the very nature of our living pattern it is not possible 
g everyone to work on the land. But there are too many 
udo-conservationists who have the opportunity but lack the 
jination to get dirt on their hands. During the winter months 
ople attend the meetings and listen to the committees 
prt on plans for tree planting, stream improvement, seed- 
tfood plots and all the rest to be carried out as soon as the 
off the creek and the frost is out of the field. When 
call for volunteers, everyone registers for some job. 
"But come spring, well, that is something else again. With 
hing season open, the storm windows to put away, and 
ie lawn to rake the volunteer army never shows up to draw 
iy water or hew any wood. All the grandiose plans finally 
syind up with only a handful of “old faithfuls” to put them into 
practice. 
|) In every community there is generally found a hard core of 
Mifless, willing workers who uncomplainingly carry the con- 
servation load for all the free loaders, from the standpoint of 
both personal service and contributed funds. Too many sports- 
men are now spending billions of dollars for the equipment 
© that goes with killing fish and game; but too few dollars and 
ctically no time, effort and sweat for their perpetuation. It 
‘analogous to people driving to church in Cadillacs and put- 
ting two bits in the collection plate hoping to save their im- \, 
# mortal souls. Two bits of time or money will not buy a ticket 4 
through the Pearly Gates, and two dollars will not save duck 
tunting. Hunting, fishing and other outdoor recreation are no 
Monger for free. It takes a lot of labor and capital to hold what 
Weve got and it will take lots more if we are to expand outdoor 
opportunities in the future. 
: servation projects succeed only in proportion to the effort 
feople are willing to put forth. Dreams of better hunting, 
ing and outdoor sports are directly related to the amount of 


determination we expend to make them come true. 
. . Based on an article in Conservation News, news 
bulletin of the National Wildlife Federation, by 
Ernest F. Swift, Executive Director. 






























































1950 HUNTING SEASON 


Effect of hunting pressure on ruffed grouse shown by com. 
parison of populations on hunted and unhunted Greas 
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Their numbers go through the same cycle of 
increase and decrease in spite of closed seasons 








By Daniel A. Poole 


OR generations sportsmen and 

game managers have been watch- 
ing ruffed grouse populations with a 
feeling of wonder and _ helplessness. 
Competent game experts, despite 
years of intensive field and laboratory 
study, are unable to give a clear-cut 
explanation for the rhythmic cycles 
of abundance and scarcity which the 
birds go through about once every 
decade. 

What causes these periodic Huctua- 
tions in ruffed grouse numbers is un- 
known, although much work has been 
done on the problem by game de- 
partments in several states. Preda- 
tion, disease, hunting, sunspots, popu- 
lation densities—in fact, just about all 





This article is reprinted from the Sep- 
tember 1955 issue of THE AMERICAN 
RIFLEMAN, official journal of The Na- 
tional Rifle Association of America, 1600 
Rhode Island Avenue, N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. Membership in the National Rifle 
Association is open to American citizens of 
good repute upon application to the Sec- 
retary. 


the factors which might conceivably 
influence the birds have been under 
scrutiny. Nothing positive has been 
found, but much incidental informa 
tion has been obtained that will bene. 
fit the shooters who go into the field 
for this bird. 

It is because of the recurring pat 
tern of their ups and downs that 
ruffed grouse are called cyclic. This 
more or less regular fluctuation ii 
numbers through the years can B 
plotted on a continuous populatioi 
curve that has four recognizable 
stages—abundance, decline, scarcity 
and recovery. 4 

It is the abrupt decline and 
ensuing period of scarcity that ar 
public concern about the welfare@ 
ruffed grouse. Because this portiol 
of the cycle follows a period du 
which the birds were plentiful, ai 
because the decline is sudden aid 
well defined, it is in these stages that 
the birds appear to be in grave 
danger. It is during these days of 
grouse depression, also, that @& 
lightened public understanding Gil 






(Chart courtesy of The Department of Conservation, Michigan) 3 
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ie of greater benefit to the grouse 
hunter than at any other time. 


With the exception of some longer 
imervals that have been charted in 
he east, the peaks of abundance or 
he valleys of scarcity occur at eight- 
ten year intervals. For example, 
ws have been recorded in the Lake 
gates for 1907-8, 1916-17, 1924-26, 
1934-35, and 1943-44. 

This put the birds well on sched- 
wle for 1955. Wildlife conservation 
departments in the more important 
puse states are reporting that the 

are less numerous than dur- 

the past few years and that still 
er populations are expected. By 
io means are the birds in danger of 
atinction, but judged against the 
lh hunting of recent years, grouse 
we on the downhill side of their 
cle and pickings are bound to be- 
ome slimmer before they improve. 
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Viewed from past experience and 
tempered with present-day knowledge, 
this general decline of ruffed grouse 
presents a greater threat to the hunter 
than it does to the birds! 

Most of us simply enjoy getting 
out and kicking around in the field. 
While we're all hopeful of getting a 
shot or two, there are other impor- 
tant considerations like watching the 
dog work, getting some fresh air and 
exercise, or just plain unbuckling the 
harness of everyday routine. 

Closing Seasons of No Benefit 

But sportsmen may be deprived of 
many millions of hours of healthful 
outdoor recreation before this grow- 
ing grouse depression is past, unless 
they take into account the latest wild- 
life research findings. These show 
that the closure of grouse seasons dur- 
ing slack periods benefits the birds 
not at all! 


MILLIONS OF HOURS of healthful outdoor recreation are needlessly lost when grouse 
gasons are shortened or closed. Real grouse hunters like these don’t effect the over-all 
population picture even at the low of the grouse cycle. Left to right: Charles Ramsden, 


McKeesport, former state trapshooting champion; 


Harry “Red” Jones, Homestead, an 


utive Class A shooter for many years; and Bill Jackson, Conneaut Lake fur buyer. 
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TIP-OFF TO GROUSE TAKE is the success of the nesting season each year. In year 
when population is low, there are fewer chicks in each brood. The clutch shown above 


typifies the average of eleven. 


The decline appears widespread. 
Michigan game workers estimate that 
by late 1954 grouse in the Upper 
Peninsula already were down about 
40 percent from the peak year of 
1951. That year hunters flushed an 
average of 2.07 birds for each hour 
spent in the field. Last fall the aver- 
age dropped to 0.73 birds per hour. 

Wisconsin grouse hunters had little 
luck last fall. It was not unexpected, 
however, because as early as the pre- 
vious spring, game biologists reported 
the complete disappearance of great 
numbers of birds that had been pres- 
ent in the coverts a few months 
earlier. 

Inspection by the New Hampshire 
Fish and Game Department last year 
of more than 3,000 sets of grouse 
wings and tails sent in by cooperative 
hunters showed that more adult birds 
were bagged in comparison to im- 
mature birds than during any pre- 
vious hunting season since 1949. This 
can be significant, because a tell-tale 
sign of an impending depression is 
the failure of the birds to rear large 
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broods and this above-average take of 
adult grouse may mean the start ofa 
decline in New Hampshire. Shooter 
had less than average luck through 
out most of the Granite State last fall, 
also. 


A similar condition existed in 
Massachusetts, where hunters te 
ported generally poor shooting. In 
Worcester County, just about the best 
grouse cover in the state, brood sur 
vival has been very unsatisfactory. 


Cycles Can Be Charted 

Predictions of wildlife biologists are 
being borne out in Ontario as fewe 
birds are being observed. In North 
Dakota, a severe drop has occurred 
in the Turtle Mountains and the 
Pembina Hills. Individual hunters re 
port from Maine that grouse wert 
more difficult to find than in pas 
years, and a similar condition existed 
in at least one area in Pennsylvania 

In the past, each grouse decline 
has prompted well-meaning ind: 
viduals to urge authorities either 0 
close or greatly restrict the shooting 
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a in order to give the birds an heavily, while the second is the in- 
jortunity to recover. Many times violate Gladwin Refuge. Despite the 
urgings have been successful fact that hunters have taken up to 60 
the authorities have complied percent of the birds on the Rifle 
their wishes. The futility of this River tract during each of the four 
ation, however, can be shown clearly past shooting seasons, the numbers of 
ywhat took place in the Lake States birds on both areas have shown a 


pm 1940 through 1949. constant and close relationship in 
High-grade grouse shooting was en- their yearly fluctuations. This is an 
jyed in Michigan, Wisconsin, and  jmportant point. So long as the num- 


Minnesota in the early 1940's. In 1943 bers of grouse in shot-over areas and 
the drop in the total numbers of jn refuges show the same yearly 
birds bagged by hunters in each of fuctuation in numbers, it cannot be 
the three states revealed a general  ¢jaimed that hunting has an appre- 


decline. Minnesotans closed their sea- ciable decimating effect upon the 
gn in 1944, and Wisconsin followed binds 


in 1945. Michigan, on the other hand, 
itted regular shooting seasons for Hunter Take Is Low 

grouse year after year. In 1948, after New York, Pennsylvania, Minne- 

of closure, Wisconsin and  sota, and Wisconsin—states that have 
Minnesota once again allowed legal  Jjots of good grouse cover and where 
shooting of the birds. The following much investigatory work has been 
year grouse became more plentiful in qone—conclude that not more than 17 
ill three states as they responded to percent of the fall population of 
the upswing of their cycle. Despite hirds end up in the hunters’ bag. 
fve successive years of hunting in New Yorkers further report that only 
Michigan, at a time when the grouse about four percent of the mortality 
were in the lowest part of their cycle, which follows hatching appears to be 
the birds increased as well in that caused by shooting. These figures 
tate as they did in the others once bring out a point that most of us 
the upswing got underway. don’t like to admit publicly—we 
What's more, while folks in Wis- aren't good enough shots to do much 
onsin and Minnesota were giving damage to the Woodland King. 
their grouse what was thought to be There is another safety factor that 
arequired breather, Michigan hunters should not be overlooked. As the 
bagged more than 500,000 birds and birds become fewer and correspond- 
enjoyed more than 2,500,000 hours ingly difficult to flush, all but the 
of outdoor recreation. most devoted grouse hunters turn to 
Further proof that the birds were more abundant species of game. As 
not hurt by hunters is the fact that a consequence, fewer hunters are 
$000,000 grouse have been bagged in trying to bag the remaining birds 
Michigan since 1949—many more than and hunting pressure actually be- 
were taken during the previous 12 comes less. 


years, The tip-off as to the course of a 
The Michigan Department of Con- grouse population—up or down— 
“vation has another striking set of seems to lie largely in the forces that 
figures which show that hunting is bring about a high or low annual 
Not a serious limiting factor on grouse production of young birds. In years 
populations. For about 414 years the when the grouse population is low, 
flate’s wildlife biologists have been wildlife field workers consistently re- 
tudying the birds on two separate port fewer chicks in each brood. This 
ueas of comparable habitat. One of is the reason for the grouse tail and 
these, the Rifle River tract, is hunted wing studies that are being conducted 
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by several of the game departments 
in the top ruffed grouse states. By 
examination of these feathered parts, 
which generally are sent in by help- 
ful hunters, the wildlife technicians 
can compile data on the number of 
birds bagged, whether male or female, 
and whether adult or young of the 
year. 

By coupling this information with 
the results of their field checks, the 
game departments can keep in touch 
with the status of the birds and can 
move quickly whenever necessary to 
make or recommend adjustments in 
the length of shooting seasons or bag 
limits to fit the available supply of 
birds. 

Having this information at hand 
does not mean that the states would 
be able to keep the season open dur- 
ing a general decline, however. It 
takes a pretty resolute game depart- 
ment to weather out the storms of 


emotional advice that reach it 

the public believes a game specig 
on the brink of extinction. Inj 
past the sudden and mysterious} 
appearance of grouse from 

coverts has touched off a sympath 
chain reaction. Cries of alarm alpey 


are being raised in some areas ome 


the present decline, and the 
legislatures and the game depg 
ments are sure to receive many) 
quests to curtail shooting in org 
that the birds may have a chance 
recover. 

Sportsmen should acquaint 
selves with the facts and prepare] 
answer the many well-intentioned §j 
biologically unsound pleas which 
sure to come. There is no logic in 
priving hunters of millions of hot 
of health-giving outdoor recreati 
when it will do nothing to hast 
the time when ruffed grouse be 
their inevitable return to abundange 


KING OF THE GAME BIRDS is the source of real sport for those who hunt him. Yet, 
despite years of intensive field and laboratory study, no clearcut explanation of the 
grouse cycle has been found. The most important result, however, is that now there is 





proof hunting pressure has little to do with grouse abundance or scarcity. 


Photo by Maslowski & Goodpaster 
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AST summer, during two sessions 
of three weeks each, fifty-six of us 
... all teachers .. . became the tenth 
dass in the Conservation Education 
laboratory for Teachers. The work- 
hop was held at the Pennsylvania 
Sate University at State College. We 
represented many sections of the state 
amd there were several visitors from 
yond Pennsylvania’s borders. We 
iko represented all levels of instruc- 
tion from grades one to twelve. 
Pennsylvania State University is 
beated in Centre, a truly delightful 
@unty. It has lordly mountains from 
Whose shoulders one enjoys views of 
Wdulating forests or of vast valleys 
where patch work farms make agree- 
patterns. There are sparkling 
feams that chatter down boulder- 
ttewn beds crowded with rhododen- 
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By Carsten Ahrens 
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dron. The roadsides are splashed with 
the color of blossoming plants: the 
fresh yellow and orange of butterfly 
weed and bread-and-butter, the cool 
white of Yarrow and Queen Anne’s 
lace, the incredible blues of chicory 
and bugloss. Everywhere ring bird 
calls. Animals from chipmunks to 
deer can be seen by anyone who 
wishes. 

All of us who were Pennsylvania 
teachers had part or full scholarships 
for the laboratory. These came from 





CARSTEN AHRENS has for many 
years been connected with the Pittsburgh 
school system. He is currently studying 
conservation and its teaching in Oregon 
and the far West under a Ford Fellow- 
ship. 
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STUDY OF CONTOUR FARMING was wonderful experience. We saw the security of 


close-growing crops like the grasses given 


to hillsides, learned how modern farming 


should hold the soil rather than let it wash away forever. 


sportsman’s clubs, garden _ clubs, 
foundations, industries, etc. They 
helped to finance the laboratory with- 
out an undue drain on the finances 
of any teacher. It is interesting and 
encouraging to note that Pennsyl- 
vania State University is no longer 
unique in having a workshop in con- 
servation. While it is in its eleventh 
year, and was a pioneer in this field, 
about three dozen other institutions 
of higher learning across the country 
now offer courses, laboratories, or 
workshops to teachers during the 
summer months. 


Incidentally, why not interest your 
club or industry in showing its in- 
terest in the conservation of our nat- 
ural resources by giving a part or 
full time scholarship to the Pennsyl- 
vania State University. This will make 
it possible for the University to con- 


tact a good teacher (they must be 
recommended by their superintendent 


of schools) or you may select one 
yourself to enroll this summer in the 
Pennsylvania Conservation Labor 
tory for Teachers. Do not merely wish 
for conservation help bring it 
about. 

There is a growing belief that if 
conservation is ever to receive more 
than lip service, it will have to be 
instilled into our children. And sifice 
sO many parents are indifferent to it, 
the job must fall to the teacher. Itis 
the object of the laboratory that each 
teacher will (1) obtain information 
from’ first-hand observation of natural 
resources, (2) understand a_philos 
ophy toward resource use that will 
carry over into everyday living, (8) 
understand the interrelation between 
natural resources and between man 
and resources, (4) become familiat 
with the efforts being made by differ 
ent agencies toward conserving na 
tural resources, (5) study effective 
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practical methods of correlating 

rvation concepts into classroom 

ing at various levels of pupil 
pility, (6) become familiar with in- 
gmuctional aids useful in conservation 
aching, (7) explore ways and means 
gf influencing community action in 
gnservation education programs. 


Another developing idea is that 
wery teacher . . . no matter what he 
aches . should be a teacher of 
onservation. “The wise use and best 
management of our natural resources 
serve the greatest number of people 
for the greatest period of time” 
should be driven home on every pos- 
ible occasion. Every teacher . . . even 
though it’s only through the wise use 
df electricity, textbooks, supplies in 
the class room should bring to 


fis pupils the fact that the God-given 
plenty of America isn’t inexhaustible. 
During our three weeks at the Uni- 


versity we were housed in a spacious 
fraternity house that provided com- 
fortable dormitories, pleasant class- 
rooms and library. The food was 
good, there was plenty of it, and it 
was efficiently and courteously served. 

Our Head, Dr. T. R. Porter and 
his assistants, Dr. Dorothy Alfke and 
Mr. James Drennen, were constantly 
“at our service.” They were always 
ready to encourage, help, explain, 
and advise. No other laboratory ever 
ran more smoothly. 


There was little time spent bend- 
ing over books. This was education 
out-of-doors. A chartered bus with a 
none-such driver took us somewhere 
almost every day. 

Experts in geology, in soils, forests, 
water, wildlife, and minerals gave us 
unstintingly of their knowledge. We 
studied our natural resources, learned 

sometime with amazement 


§0IL PROFILE showed us how precious America’s top ten inches of surface really is. 
foil ceased to be just something dirty dragged in on an untidy pupil's shoes. 


€ 
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how they had been misused in the 
past, and their prospects for future 
use. 

When we studied geology, anti- 
clines and synclines ceased to be just 
diagrams in a book. They were 
actually great folds of rock that we 
saw looping up and down where some 
road had been cut through the moun- 
tain side. 

Many of us were down in a coal 
mine for our first trip. Each was 
equipped with a miner’s hat, belt, 
and lamp. We explored the canyons 
left by the coal strippers, and investi- 
gated a powerful dinosaur-like ma- 
chine that could gnaw out seven and 
one-half tons of earth or coal at every 
bite. 

Soil ceased to be just something 
dirty dragged in on the untidy pupil's 
shoes. It became the most precious 
stuff on the planet. We studied con- 
servation of soil where contour farm- 
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ing was conducted, and contrasted j 
with the old up the hill-down th 
hill method. We saw the secuziy 
close-growing crops like the gras 
gave to a hill side over that of cleap, 
cultivated crops like corn or POtatog; 

One of the high spots of the couy 
was a half day trip to “Herrome’ 
the hilly farm of Mr. J. D. Hoste. 
man near Spring Mills. Mr. Hoste. 
man and his two sons have abandone 
traditional farming to bring contoy 
farming with strip cropping to “He. 
rome.” It was a wonderful experienc 
to climb to the top of one banded 
hill, look across the homestead in the 
vale below, and then across to the 
hill beyond at the different bands of 
green representing corn, alfalfa, oat, 
and garden peas. On some pasture 


land we learned to use a level, dray | 
a base line, and lay out strips that 
depended on the contour of the ba 
line for future bands of farm crops. 


FIRE-FIGHTING EQUIPMENT was demonstrated and we learned how to use it. We 
saw the horror of fire uncontrolled and visited areas still useless even though many years 


of healing had passed by. 
ns tO | — 
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These would be farmed to hold the 
gil rather than let it wash away for- 
wer. We salute Mr. Hosterman who 
ye us a most valuable lesson in soil 
conservation. 

Another worthwhile half day was 

spent on the Merrill Smith farm near 
lamar. Here we saw conservation 
ractices that seemed to border on 
the miraculus. An ancient gully... 
hhindeep . . . had been not only 
flied in but the land through which 
it cut was even higher than it origin- 
illy had been! And Mr. Smith hadn't 
always been a farmer. After buying 
the gullied farm, he sought help from 
the Soil Conservation Service of the 
U. §. Department of Agriculture. 
Now after seven years he has made 
een beauty where there had been 
oily bare ugliness. Both Mr. Hoster- 
mn and Mr. Smith will pass on to 
their posterity acres that are more 
beautiful and valuable because con- 
ervation-minded men have devoted 
loving care to them. 

We visited fish hatcheries and 
karned the value of constantly run- 
ting, unpolluted streams to the sport 
tlangling. We investigated the plant- 
ig of steep slopes to trees. We 
farned that a tree should be _ har- 
sted when mature and another 

ted in its stead. We learned the 

or of fire uncontrolled, and saw 
areas still unsightly even though heal. 
ing years had intervened. We heard 
iwildlife panel discuss problems of 
ihe state, especially those dealing with 
deer and ruffed grouse. 

It was a busy time. And yet there 
vas still time for good times together. 
fmehow in spite of all the classes, 
®me got in games of horseshoe and 
Olleyball, and others, bridge. There 
fe square dancing, and swimming 

ies at Whipple’s Dam and Poe 
idy. The good times helped to 

e friends we'll never forget. 












lin all, it was a good experience. 
Meone has said it isn’t game but 
€ public that requires skilled man- 
ement in the conservation field. In 





ANNOUNCING ... 
Summer Sessions 


Conservation Education Laboratory 
The Pennsylvania State University 
1956 


First Session—July 2 to July 21 
Second Session—July 23 to 
August 11 


The Conservation Education Lab- 
oratory is open to men and women 
teachers in both elementary and 
secondary schools. The same ad- 
mission requirements are applicable 
to the Laboratory as are in effect 
for students enrolling in general 
courses in the Summer Sessions. In- 
dividuals attending the Laboratory 
will gain valuable concepts not only 
of conservation but also of living 
plants and animals and their inter- 
relationships. Because of the great 
variety of the program and exten- 
sive field trips—some 500 miles 
traveled by private bus—the stu- 
dents develop a better understand- 
ing of Pennsylvania and its natural 
resources. 


Further information may be ob- 
tained from: Dr. T. R. Porter, 
Room 311, Burrowes Building, The 
Pennsylvania State University, Uni- 
versity Park, Pa. 











many cases it’s up to the teacher to 
lay the foundation for future sound 
conservation work by instilling into 
his pupils important background in- 
formation along with an inquiring 
mind. Robert A. McCabe observed 
that in our practical age the “USE 
of any resource may be popular, Its 
WISE USE may have to be fought 
for by those who will not profit from 
it personally.” By planning and work- 
ing with other teachers, we may cause 
to develop in our pupils a “maturity. 
that has the willingness to fight on 
principle for wise utilization of our 
national resources.” 
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By Paul A. Matthews 


§ the car spun along the road, 

I automatically counted the 
woodchucks that sat upright on the 
fats between the highway and the 
Susquehanna. There were dozens of 
thm on the fresh-cut alfalfa fields 
and I had a strong hankering to stop 
and use the .220 Swift, but the look 
in Ernie’s eyes was urgent. We drove 
suthward, over the Shoshequin nar- 
rows, and about a mile farther on, 
tuned to the left and labored the 
ar up the rutted dirt road. 

Off to my left, in the narrow gorge 
marked on the maps as Mallory Run, 
Inoticed the two colorful trees grow- 
ing in the swamp. There were two 
more of the same kind growing 
farther on up the creek, their large 
cup-like blossoms outstanding in the 
surrounding green foliage. 

“I wonder how those tulip trees 
ever got up here,’ I said to Ernie. 
We had grown up along this creek 
bed, and in the years gone by they 
had not been there. 

“I don’t know, unless the birds 
carried the seed from some other 
place. They sure are pretty in the 
spring though. What has me worried 
sold man Wheeler.” 

1 grinned. “Probably nothing 
wong with him. He’s getting old and 
abit eccentric.” 

“You wait. I was past his cabin 
woodchuck hunting yesterday.” 

I shoved the car on up the hill, 
kicking up clouds of dust and feeling 
the stones bounding underneath. On 
lop of the mountain, the road leveled 
out onto a plateau and a little further 
on we came to Wheeler’s cabin. Just 
4 Ernie had told me over the phone, 


there was a big sign right where we 
turned into the driveway. 

There was nothing fancy about the 
sign, just an old weather-beaten affair 
nailed together and the lettering 
splashed on it with the left-overs of 
several different paints. “HAVE YOU 
PAID YOUR INCOME TAX?” it 
read. 

I stopped the car for a good look 
and Ernie said, “What do you think 
nowe”’ 

Then he pointed out the other sign. 
It was like the first only closer to the 
cabin and it said, “EZRA WHEELER 
—INCOME TAX CONSULTANT.” 

It really hurt me to look at those 
signs. I had known the old man for 
years. In fact he had taught me things 
about hunting and shooting that I 
figured had saved my life years ago 
when I splashed ashore at Guadal- 
canal, and now here he was ap- 
parently off his rocker. 

“Well,” I told Ernie, “when we 
go in, just act natural, like we didn’t 
even see the signs.” 

We climbed out of the car and the 
old man’s hounds nearly drove us 
crazy with their bawling. He had 
several of them, beagles, bassets, black 
and tans, fox hounds, and a lean pair 
of Red-bones. They all stood on their 
hind legs, straining at their chains 
as though we were the first humans 
they had seen in years. Then the 
screen door of the cabin opened and 
there stood Ezra with his corroded 
pipe clinched between his teeth, a 
leaky fountain pen in his right hand, 
and a sheet of paper in his left. On 
his head he was wearing one of those 
colored visors like newspaper editors 
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used to wear and his shaggy grey hair 
poked out between the straps. 

“Hyar boys,” he said. “Come on 
in.” 

The cabin looked almost normal 
inside. His lonesome 45/70 hung be- 
low the deer horns and in the corner 
by the wooden sink, was his muzzle- 
loading shotgun and untold memories 
of market hunting days in Pennsyl- 
vania. There was the usual assort- 
ment of hunting magazines stacked 
around the room, some of them that 
hadn’t been moved in years, but all 
of them with a particular page num- 
ber and article title penciled on their 
aged cover. The walls of the room 
were papered with hunting scenes cut 
from the old magazines and each time 
he found a new one to his liking, he 
cut it out and pasted it over another 
one of lesser content. The coffee pot 
on the stove was perking with its 
usual noisiness, and about the only 
thing that wasn’t normal in the room, 
was the stack of lined composition 
paper and the ink pot on the table. 
Yes, something was definitely wrong 
with old man Wheeler. 

“You boys goin’ chuckin’?” 

“Well, we started in that direction, 
but thought we had better stop in 
and see how you were making out, 
and maybe have a cup of coffee.” 


APRIL~195 
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“Did you see my signs outside?” 
“Yes, we did,” I told him. 
“What did you think of them?” 


I hesitated for a minute. “I don’ 
know, Ez. Aren’t you getting a littl 
old to be going into that kind of 
business?” 

He looked at me and underneath 
the colored visor I saw his eyg 
brighten up. He stuck a kitchen 
match at the bowl of his pipe, letting 
the foggy smoke roll toward the ceil. 
ing. “I’m glad you stopped in. Maybe 
you can give me a hand.” 

“Be glad to help you anytime | 
can,” I assured him. 

Old Ezra hunted around the cup 
board until he found the old shaving 
mugs he used for cups and a pair of 
discolored spoons. He set them on the 
table, filling them with coffee, and 
then brought out a pan of coarse, 
corn bread he had made the day 
before. From his small ice box came 
the remains of a young chuck he had 
cooked and then fried down in butter. 
It was strictly a woodsman’s meal, 

We sat there munching down the 
crumbly bread, and after about the 
second cup of coffee, I asked Eza 
about his income tax business. 


“Well,” he said as he refilled his 
pipe, “I’ve been thinking this over 
for a long time. I was market hunt 
ing in this state when the old timers 
were still talking about the disappear- 
ance. of the passenger pigeons. I recall 
the time when grouse could be 
flushed in coveys of twenty and thirty, 
and the time when there wasn’t any 
such bird in Pennsylvania as the ring: 
neck pheasant. I remember,” he said 
pointing the pipe stem at me, “when 
a man could hunt for days and never 
see a deer track; when coon hides 
were worth twenty dollars apiece be: 
cause of their scarcity, and when you 
never saw an opossum. I recall the 
big write-up in the newspapers when 
the Game Commission tried to bring 
beaver back into the state.” 

“Yeah, I know,” I said. “But what 
has all that got to do with income 
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tax?” 
He leaned across the table at me. 


“You write the outdoor column for 
the newspaper don’t you?” 

“Yeah, but I’ve paid my taxes on 
those wages.” 

“Hummph!” He snorted. “Those 
ain't the kind of taxes I’m talking 
about. Like I started to say, I can 
remember when we had a lot of cer- 
ain kinds of game and us market 
hunters nearly killed it off. Then our 
Game Commission was organized and 
they built up our wildlife and bought 
public game lands so we would have 
hunting for everybody.” 

“Yes,” I agreed. “We have some of 
the best hunting in the Union. But 
the Commission isn’t run on taxes, 
you know, just license fees, fines, and 
wyalties from our timber and min- 
erals.”” 

“Your telling me! I know. Now 
looky here, you young  whipper- 
mapper, I know darned well why you 
ame up here today, and I’m glad 
of it. You thought old Ezra was off 
his rocker, but I've got something to 
ay that you writin’ fellows forget all 
about.” 

Beneath his grey whiskers I could 
we his weather-beaten face take on 
a reddish hue. The old man was 
really steamed up about something, 
worse than he had been when some- 
body blasted the side of his cabin 
with a charge of number 4's. 

“Let me ask you,” he said across 
the table, “how many times during 
the year do you take your family out 
lor a ride through the country, or go 
on picnics?” 

“Well, practically every weekend,” 
| said. 

He mumbled something and wrote 
ifew words on a coffee-stained piece 
of paper. 

“And how many times have you 
oked at those tulip trees down in 
the hollow?” 

“L looked at them today. Say, Ezra, 
to you know how they got there?” 

Old man Wheeler jumped right up 


out of his chair. “Do I know how 
they got there? They got there be- 
cause I paid my income taxes, that’s 
how.” 

I looked at him and the hurt must 
have shown in my eyes. “Listen, Ez, 
you don’t really think the govern- 
ment took your income taxes to plant 
tulip trees, do you?” 

“Jim, you're a smart, young lad. 
Can't you see it? Can't you see the 
thousands of other people just like 
yourself who drive through the coun- 
try every weekend?” 

“Yeah.” 

“Well, that’s income, Jim, income. 
And how many rabbits did you shoot 
last season?” 

“Oh, maybe fifteen or eighteen.” 

“And how many ducks?” 

“Two woodies.” 

“Deer?” 

“Te.” 

“How many grouse with that dog 
of yours, Jim?” 

“The season’s limit.” 

“Did you get your turkey last fall?’ 

“Yeah. I killed a nice _ twelve 
pointer up back of Laquin. But how 
does that effect income tax?” 

The old man drew himself as erect 
as his six foot frame would stand. 
“I can’t write like you do, Jim. I 
didn’t have any edycation, but next 
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week when you write your say so in 
the paper, say that old Ezra Wheeler 
claims that every outdoorsman in the 
hull states owes an income tax. Not 
a tax that means cash money, but 
something that helps put back what 
we get out of our woods, like the 
tulip trees for instance. I’ve watched 
mountain laurel an’ dogwood blos- 
soms for years so I added to it by 
planting those tulip trees along the 
creek bed, maybe ten years ago. 
Where you killed your wood ducks 
last fall you owe a tax of maybe a 
nesting box or two. And your deer, 
did you send the lower jaw bone in 
to the Commission last winter?”’ 

I couldn’t lie to the old man so 
I didn’t say anything. 

“And how about the wing tips and 
tail feathers from your grouse?” 

“Well, I put an item in the paper 
about it.” 

“But did you send yours in?” 

“I didn’t have much time, Ez.” 

“Those are income taxes, Jim, and 
so are the feeding stations that are 
so badly needed in the turkey coun- 
try. They are taxes that will give us 
a bigger and better income next year, 
turkeys an’ such.” 

“Yeah, but one man can’t do much 
alone.” 

“Hummph, With all the boy scouts 


in the country lookin’ for programs 
and all the big sportsman clubs and 
you mean to say you can’t do much 
Did you ever tell the farmers who 
read your column to leave a small 
strip of grain along the edge of the 
woods, and to let their hedges grow 
between a few of their fields instead 
of bulldozing them out? They make 
good ringneck cover.” 

Old Ezra stoked up his pipe, and 
for a minute I thought he was done 
talking, but then he shoved the sheets 
of composition paper across the table 
at me. “For two weeks, Jim, I've been 
trying to write what I just told you, 
but somehow the words just don't 
come out. I wish you'd try your hand 
at it. Tell the folks that their huntin’, 
fishin’, campin’, and the whole out 
doors is an income. Show ‘em that 
the more tax we pay on it, the better 
we'll have it next year and the year 
after. One small group of men called 
the Commission can’t do it alone, 
Jim.” 

Ernie and I didn’t stay too long 
after that. We started home, stopping 
for an hour or two along the wood 
chuck flats. Pretty soon Ernie said 
what I had been waiting to hear. 

“You know, I don’t think there’ 
anything wrong with Ezra, and asa 
tax consultant, he sure knows what 
he’s talking about!” 





North Dakotan Offers Hunting Privileges for Labor 


Farmer Ed Komrosky of Valley City, North Dakota, has a shocking pro 
posal for all hunters who wish to gun on his farm this fall, the Wildlife 


Management Institute reports. 


As reported by the Associated Press, ‘““Komrosky will permit any hunter 
to shoot on his property all season if the hunter first puts up 20 shocks of 
corn. Komrosky added he had plenty of ducks and about 20 acres to be 


shocked.” 


We haven't heard who was most shocked, the corn or the hunters. 
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By Roger M. Latham 





Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion owns over 900,000 acres of 
land purchased with moneys derived 
from the sale of hunting licenses. The 
Commission is obligated to manage 
this land particularly for these license 
buyers but also for the benefit of all 
the people of the Commonwealth. 
Probably the primary objective is 
recreation in the form of hunting and 
trapping. But there are other recrea- 
tional benefits involved which can be 
enjoyed by the masses. For example, 
there are those who enjoy watching 
beaver at work in their dams; some 
like to drive through our lands in 
their automobiles and look for deer 
and other wild animals; and there 
are the nature photographers, bird 
lovers, and fisherman who are also 
considered in the overall plan. 
The Commission realizes that the 
wise management of its holdings in- 





ROGER M. LATHAM is Chief, Di- 
vision of Research of the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission. This article is based on 
a paper presented before the Right-of-Way 
Chemical Brush Control Conference held 
at Pennsylvania State University last July. 


volves more than just the conserva- 
tion of wildlife and the recreation it 
offers. It recognizes the tremendous 
economic value of the timber crop 
which can be grown at the same time 
it is growing a game crop. It under- 
stands the need for mineral develop- 
ment where these precious resources 
occur. And sometimes both the Game 
Commission and local farmers can 
be benefited by a_ share-cropping 
agreement on certain of their agri- 
cultural lands. Sound management of 
State Game Lands is obviously a mul- 
tiple-use undertaking. 

On this 900,000 acres, only about 
1500 acres are in rights-of-way of all 
kinds. Your first thought might be— 
this is a mere drop in the bucket 
compared to the total. But you should 
remember that these are 1500 very 
select acres in terms of wildlife man- 
agement. And then, too, the Commis- 
sion derives great benefit in terms of 
game production from the many 
thousands of acres of rights-of-way 
crossing other state, national, and 
private lands. 

There is a logical explanation why 
these 1500 acres are so important to 
us. The great percentage of our hold- 
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ings lie in the forested mountain 
regions of the state. Our major game 
species found in these forests are deer, 
bears, wild turkeys, ruffed grouse, 
snowshoe hares, cottontail rabbits, 
and gray squirrels. For these seven 
kinds of game to prosper and provide 
good hunting, certain minimum re- 
quirements of food and cover must 
be satisfied. 

Deer feed largely on browse—the 
tender buds, twigs, and shoots of 
trees and shrubs. They also graze ex- 
tensively when good grasses, and other 
forage plants are available. At the 
present time, there is a pronounced 
shortage of good browsing and graz- 
ing materials in many of these moun- 
tainous areas. Therefore, our greatest 
need for deer is food of these types. 

Cottontail rabbits and snowshoe 
hares are also browsing and grazing 
animals. But beside this food, they 
also need brushy or weedy cover to 
protect themselves and their nests of 
young from predatory animals, such 


POWER LINES MUST 





as the hawks, the owls, foxes, and 
others. 

The brush-stage forests of the early 
part of the century have now grown 
into pole-stage or mature timber, Con. 
sequently, much of the low growing 
brush and herbaceous growth so vita] 
to these game animals for food and 
cover has disappeared because of the 
shading and drying effect. The deer 
in many places have added to the 
barrenness of the forest floor because 
of their excessive numbers and vora-. 
cious appetites. For these reasons, 
hares and cottontails have become 
scarce over much of the forest land 
in Pennsylvania. Their _ principal 
need, then, is food and cover in the 
form of dense low-growing shrubs, 
and herbaceous plants. 

Wild turkeys and ruffed grouse 
feed on seeds, fruits, berries, green 
vegetation, and insects. The insect 
diet is exceedingly important when 
the parent grouse or turkey is trying 
to rear a brood of youngsters. To find 


Photo Courtesy Pa. State University 


BE TREATED to remove tree growth but plants producing food 


for wildlife are saved by selective spraying with herbicides. 
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suficient insects of the right kind for 
this purpose, forest openings or field 
edges are imperative. Without these 
openings, a forest is unlikely to pro- 
duce the number of these game birds 
it should. Although wild turkeys are 
suficiently large that they do not suf- 
fer greatly from predation, ruffed 
grouse do need protection. Both 
species prefer to nest in or near for- 
est openings as well. So, these open- 
ings are to provide insect foods for 
both kinds of birds and ground cover 
as protection for grouse. 


Bears and squirrels both live 
largely on the nuts and fruits pro- 
duced in the forests and have no 
particular requirements other than 
the food and shelter provided by 
mature forests. 

From this discussion of habitat re- 
quirements, it can be seen that wild 
turkeys, ruffed grouse, deer, cotton- 
tails, and snowshoes are most likely to 
benefit by the clearings made for 
rights-of-way. If properly managed 
for wildlife, these cleared _ strips 
through the forest should satisfy in 
part at least the demand for food for 
all five species and for protection and 
nesting cover for the three smaller 
ones. 

Now what plants or types of plants 
supply these needs, and which needs 
are most vital from the standpoint of 
productive game management? Win- 
ter browse for deer, cottontails, and 
snowshoes consists of hardwood stump 
sprouts, seedlings, and shrubs. Sum- 
mer foods for these animals consist 
of various grasses, legumes, and many 
other herbaceous plants. Grasshop- 
pers and other similar insects are 
produce best by grasses and forbs. 
Gover for protection against preda- 
tors and for nesting can be supplied 
by the taller grasses, forbs, low-grow- 
ing shrubs, stump sprouts, or root 
suckers. 


Although a brushy right-of-way 
fam supply a large amount of browse 
lor deer per acre, the small number 
of acres involved statewide means 


that the overall volume is quite in- 
significant compared to the total re- 
quirement of the herd. A large deer 
may eat as much as eight to twelve 
pounds of browse daily if it is avail- 
able. This means that it would re- 
quire at least two to three acres of 
the most productive kind of browse 
plants to support a large deer over 
the winter. In terms of deer browse 
production alone, the rights-of-way 
means comparatively little. But these 
same browse plants and the cover 
they afford will support many more 
rabbits and hares. 

Rights-of-way on which some of the 
better grasses, sedges, legumes, and 
other forbs form a substantial part of 
the total vegetation on the medial 
Strip particularly seem to be most 
desirable from every aspect. These 
provide grasshoppers and other in- 
sects and a tremendous amount of 
green forage for all five species. They 
also contribute to the security and 
nesting success of the two birds, the 
rabbits, and the hares. 

We visualize the ideal right-of-way 
in terms of game management as one 
with medium high to tall food-pro- 
ducing shrubs on the extreme outer 
edges, low to medium shrubs on each 
side of the center, and a medial strip 
composed chiefly of grasses and forbs. 
Conceivably, these can all be native 
species. For shrubs and vines we favor 
the dogwoods, the Viburnums, witch 
hazel, blueberries and huckleberries, 
blackberries and raspberries, green- 
briers, hazelnuts, scrub oak, choke- 
berries, sumac, hollies, grapes, bitter- 
sweet, and honeysuckles. Among the 
lower-growing trees we prefer the 
hawthorns, crabapples, wild plums, 
flowering dogwoods, and the june- 
berries. Of course, some of the taller 
and bushier varieties could be toler- 
ated by the utility companies only 
on the outer edges, and most com- 
panies prefer to keep briars and all 
but the prostrate shrubs out of the 
medial strip under the wires. Game 
managers can find no fault with this, 
































































Photo Courtesy Pa. State University 


RESEARCH CREW measures food production and game utilization on a right-of-way, 


because we would prefer that the 
medial strip be retained in low grassy 
growth, too. 

Rights-of-way of this type closely 
represent the land management work 
which the Game Commission does on 
its holdings. Through the use of the 
axe, the bulldozer, and the plow, we 
create forest openings, usually long 
and narrow for the very purposes al- 
ready outlined. From this it can be 
seen that these lines fit nicely into 
our master plan for wildlife manage- 
ment. 

Despite our belief that these utility 
rights-of-way can be very productive 
of wildlife when native plants only 
are utilized, we also believe that this 
productiveness can be intensified in 
some places if native vegetation is re- 
placed by introduced plants. On some 
sections of line, few native shrubs 
may seed in because there are too 
few present in the surrounding forest. 
In this case, direct seeding or plant- 
ing of nursery stock may be desirable, 
if the deer will permit a successful 


operation. On other sections, shrubs 
with little value for either food or 
cover may take over the line. Sweet 
fern is a good example, and even 
pure stands of blueberry and other 
shrubs over a large area are not as 
desirable as mixed stands for game 
production. In this case, an attempt 
to replace a part of the shrub growth 
with other shrubs or non-woody 
plants should be wise management. 
In the same manner, certain native 
grasses, sedges, and legumes will not 
produce the forage nor insects which 
some introduced varieties will. Thus, 
there may be places where farming 
may produce best results. 

In 1952, the Game Commission's 
Research Division assigned a man 
full-time to study the development of 
these rights-of-way for wildlife. His 
project includes all of the phases just 
mentioned, but his principal work 
has been to plant and evaluate many, 
many different kinds of forage and 
insect-producing plants. With some of 
these, the soil has been cleared, and 
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the seeded areas disked, limed, and 
fertilized. But a real attempt is be- 
ing made to find plants which will 

w and maintain themselves on 
these lines without the expense and 
bother of all this soil treatment. We 
are searching for grasses and legumes 
which will grow on soils of low pH 
and maintain themselves more or less 
indefinitely without initial or main- 
tenance treatment. To date, we have 
several which show real promise. 

For example, rose clover (Trifol- 
ium hirtum) which is a native of cen- 
tal Europe and was developed in 
California, will germinate and grow 
in soils of very low fertility and with 
a pH of between 4.0 and 5.0. In 
Europe this clover is used for seeding 
upon barren, eroded places. In Calli- 
fornia it has grown in very moist and 
very dry soils without treatment. It is 
seded from an airplane upon areas 
which have been recently burned 
over by forest fires, and it grows very 
well in the fresh wood ashes. We 
have planted it on pipe lines where 
the subsoil is exposed and _ badly 
washed on steep mountainsides, and 
have good stands established. This 
was without any soil preparation or 
additions of lime and fertilizer. It 
is said to be a favorite food of deer 
in California, but withstands severe 
grazing well. Also, it is said to main- 
tain itself year after year without 
mowing. 

This is just one example of several 
covers and grasses which show 
promise. We have much work to do 
before we can recommend any for 
extensive use on rights-of-way. But 


we are sure that some are going to 
be useful, particularly on the medial 
strip under the wires. We have much 
to learn about when and how to 
plant, and what equipment to use if 
any, but we expect to have these 
answers within the next two or three 
years. Altogether we have planted 
and are testing 88 different kinds of 
grasses and legumes, And still others 
will be planted next year. 

Along with his work on new food 
and cover plants, the leader of the 
project has also tested the toxicity of 
the common herbicides used for 
brush control on game animals. So 
far, we have discovered no ill effects 
from these herbicides when used ac- 
cording to instructions. 

In summary, we believe that a 
vegetative cover very acceptable to 
the wildlife manager can be estab- 
lished on rights-of-way without con- 
flicting with the needs or require- 
ments of the utility companies. We 
believe that this desirable end result 
can be achieved without additional 
costs to these companies. In fact, 
there is good evidence that selective 
spraying of sprouts and seedlings of 
tall growing trees will prove to be the 
most economical method of establish- 
ment and maintenance for utility 
rights-of-way in the long run. And 
finally, we are convinced that this 
cooperation between utility company 
officials, brush control men, and wild- 
life managers will mean more game 
and more recreation for the people 
of the state and, consequently, great 
dividends in public relations and 
support for all concerned. 
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Recipe for Rabbits 
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By Glenn L. Bowers 


Division of Research, Pennsylvania Game 
Commission 


ON’T reach for that frying pan! 

This is not the usual type recipe. 
This has nothing to do with prepar- 
ing rabbits for the table but, instead, 
is a description of ways to improve 
living conditions for rabbits. This is 
a recipe telling how to produce more 
rabbits. 

The ingredients are practices which 
have proved their value during re- 
search studies. They are practices 
which will enable a tract of land to 
produce and maintain large numbers 
of cottontails for the hunter or 
beagler. These are practices which 
can and should be applied more ex- 
tensively where large crops of rabbits 
are desired. 

The numbers of cottontails found 
on an area usually tell us the quality 
of the living conditions. Where few 
cottontails are found, such as in open 


forest land with large trees and little 
ground cover, or on intensively culti- 
vated farm land with little or no 
brushy cover, living conditions are 
surely poor. On some not so inten 
sively cultivated, farm lands, with 
brushy fence rows, brush and brier 
thickets, and other good cover, living 
conditions are good. This relation- 
ship between the quality of habitat 
and cottontail numbers applies 
equally well to other game species. 
Game is a crop of the land. Just 
as the fertility, condition and mois 
ture of the soil (living or growing 
conditions) affect a farmer's crop of 
corn, apples, or hay, similar condi- 
tions influence the crop of cottontails 
or other game. Thus, in the same way 
that a farmer seeks to increase his 
crop yields by improving growing 
conditions for his crops, the yield of 
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gottontails may be increased by im- 

ing conditions for them. The re- 
Eronship between quality of habitat 
and game numbers is usually more 
readily recognizable with cottontails 
than with other game species because 
of the cottontail’s high reproductive 
capacity. This capacity makes possible 
the rapid response by cottontails to 
even slight improvements. Hence 
there is an early reward for any efforts 
expended in this direction. 


The next time you're afield, take 
alook around. Try to figure out why 
there are, or are not, good numbers 
of cottontails on a particular area. 
If men were as adept at recognizing 
living conditions for rabbits as rabbits 
are, then much effort and money 
gent for “restocking” could have 
been channeled into more productive 
practices. 


To make more rabbits, the sports- 
man needs to manipulate food and 
ever conditions so that preferred 
foods and high quality cover are well 
distributed throughout an_= area. 
Exactly what needs to be done to 
accomplish this will vary greatly, de- 
pending upon the primary use of the 
land. On most intensively cultivated 
farm lands, the best results might 
come from edge cutting of woodland, 
woodlot management, and the plant- 
ing of food and cover producing 
shrubs and conifers on small untilled 
areas. But areas used primarily for 
dog training or hunting purposes may 
be developed and managed much 
more intensively, These food plots 
aid other grass-legume areas could 
be planted; trees and brush could be 


‘cut for cover and food, the more de- 


‘rable trees, shrubs and vines could 
be released; and conifers, shrubs and 
vines could be planted for food and 
cover, 

Of course there are right and wrong 
ways to spend funds and energy on 
this endeavor. In the past, some clubs 
veeame disgusted because the food 
plots they established far from accept- 
ible cover were used little by rabbits 





and certainly did little or nothing 
toward increasing their numbers. The 
same funds and energy correctly di- 
rected would have provided real bene- 
fits. Similarly, when the cook over- 
looks some of the ingredients of a 
recipe, results may be somewhat dis- 
couraging. However, when the proved 
recipe is followed, the product is good 
and enjoyable. 

This recipe is offered for those who 
may be interested in increasing the 
number of rabbits on their grounds. 
It is offered as simply as possible with 
the awareness that there are areas 
with special problems which may de- 
mand special attention, not covered 
in this discussion. If your area pre- 
sents a special problem, ask for assist- 
ance to help solve it. 

For intensively cultivated farm 
lands where the possibility for exten- 
sive management work is limited: 

Plant conifers, shrubs and vines on 
untilled, eroded areas, as field divi- 
sions or windbreaks, or as woodland 
borders. Edge cut woodland to pro- 
vide cover and winter food. 


For areas managed primarily for 
beagling or hunting: 


Food plots: Strips for high quality 
food production should be planted 
to bluegrass, timothy, white, alsike 
and ladino clover. On poorer soils a 
period for building fertility may be 
necessary before some of these forage 
plants will become satisfactorily estab- 
lished. In any case, soil tests should 
be made and the lime requirement 
and fertilizer recommendations should 
be followed. 


Food strips need not be wide. 
Strips 12 to 25 feet wide are ade- 
quate. Location is of prime impor- 
tance. Food strips should be located 
immediately adjacent to heavy cover. 
Hence when plots are to be estab- 
lished, sites should be chosen next to 
heavy cover or where cutting exist- 
ing growths. will create good cover or 
where cover can be provided by plant- 
ing seedlings. 











































The grass-legume plots are estab- 
lished by plowing or disking, liming, 
fertilizing, and seeding. Topdressings 
every year or two with lime and 
fertilizer is usually required to main- 
tain the strips in top notch condition. 
Mowing is an important part of man- 
aging these areas. Periodic mowing 
of narrow swaths next to the cover, 
instead of the complete plot, may 
be advantageous. When establishment 
of some of these plots is complete, 
they may resemble a strip of lawn 
and as such will provide large quan- 
tities of high quality food. Many of 
our suburban areas support large 
numbers of rabbits because of the ex- 
cellent food conditions (lawns) ad- 
jacent to good cover in the form of 
shrubbery. 

Other grass or field areas: Parts of 
the larger fallow fields, which may 
be in poverty grass or other growth 
of low value to cottontails, should be 
planted to some of the better grasses 
and legumes. These will provide both 
food and cover for cottontails. Ex- 
tensive open areas should be broken 
up by plantings of conifers and 


POLE-SIZED TIMBER offers little food or cover for cottontails. If these trees are cut, the 
increased sunlight encourages the growth of briers, grasses and forbs. 





ae 
—— , 


shrubs as described later. Sometimes 
a good growth of weeds may provide 
cover and some food, and can often 
be established by strip plowing or 
disking. 

A variety of species and mixtures 
may be used in seeding combination 
food and cover strips. Timothy, 
orchard grass, brome grass and red- 
top or other adapted grasses and al- 
sike, red, white and ladino clovers 
are some of the species which may 
be used in the various mixtures. 
Sweet clover and hairy vetch are use- 
ful soil-building legumes.  Sericea 
lespedeza may be desirable on certain 
sites. Periodic top dressing and mow- 
ing are important in the management 
of these areas, also. However, they do 
not require the intensive management 
necessary to maintain the high qual- 
ity food strips. A system of rotation 
mowing of swaths through the larger 
grass-legume areas will insure tender 
new growth for food and older growth 
for cover throughout the growing 
season. Too, it will help provide 
better dog training and trial cond 
tions, 
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CUT-AND-BEND METHOD is used to create maximum cover because the stem of the 
tree stays alive and growth of leaves and branches continues. This often forms a “roof” 
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under which rabbits are safe from predators and weather. 


It is altogether possible that on 
some areas which retain remnants 
of old pastures, a desirable growth 
may be obtained merely by liming, 
fertilizing, perhaps disking, and mow- 
ing. Some sites will need plowing 
and/or disking. Nurse crops of wheat, 
rye or oats are often useful in the 
establishment of the desired grass- 
legume mixtures, and cottontails will 
we the nurse crops as food. Since 
these grains are not likely to be har- 
vested and usually their sole purpose 
is ag a nurse crop, they should be 
weeded lightly to avoid excess com- 
petition with the grass-legume seed- 
lings. 

Cover: This very essential part of 
the habitat for rabbits is usually pro- 
vided in two ways: treatment of exist- 
ing growths of trees, shrubs and vines 
omake or encourage dense cover on 
near the ground; and the planting 
of trees, shrubs, and vines on the 
more open areas. Woodchucks will be 
ftcouraged by the improvements for 
tabbits and they will provide addi- 
tional cover in the form of burrows. 
Existing woody vegetation can be cut 


or treated with herbicides. In some 
instances a bulldozer may be em- 
ployed. The objectives of the treat- 
ment are to provide low ground 
cover, to encourage sprouting and 
growth of winter food species, and to 
release or encourage the growth of 
food and cover producing trees, 
shrubs, and vines. 

Cuttings may take various forms— 
edge cutting of woodland, fence rows, 
or spot cutting of wooded sites. Some 
cuttings are known as release cuttings 
because less desirable trees and brush 
which are suppressing or shading out 
desirable vines, shrubs, and briers. 

These cuttings can be accomplished 
with various tools—axes, brush hooks, 
manual saws, or power saws. Depend- 
ing upon the size of the stems or 
density of the stand, several methods 
of cutting may be employed: 1. Cut 
and bend—stems are not completely 
severed but are cut into just far 
enough to permit bending over so 
that the tops rest on the ground. If 
the bark is left intact on one side, 
growth should continue. This method 
is employed with most success on 
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conifers, which provide excellent will depend on the site and region of mer 
cover when treated in this manner. the State. Some popular conifers are ull 
It may also be desirable on some sites Scotch, red, Austrian, white, and oa 
to use this method on maple, crab- Virginia pines and Norway spruce, pro’ 
apple, sassafras, aspen, and sumac Planting for game purposes should and 
which may furnish large quantities of be 4 x 4 feet to 6 x 6 feet. Pruning gr" 
winter food following treatment. 2. and shaping to maintain good cover MW 
Cut and fall—stems are completely form and branches near the ground a 
severed and allowed to remain as_ is imperative; this treatment is made i 
they fall. Use of this method should during June. Large blocks of conifers A 
be restricted to larger trees, dense are not desirable. Too much of an cies 
stands, stands with many desirable one item—open field, woodland or exce 
vines, or stands of hard to handle conifers, in a large block or expanse tion 
species such as crabapple. 3. Cut and_ is not good. Wide distribution or Ir 
pile or windrow—stems are completely intermingling of food and cover can- “ 
severed and the resulting brush is not be stressed too much. A number ~ 
placed on piles or windrows of such of small spot plantings of conifers oa 
size that they will provide protection will provide more benefits than a sal 
for cottontails. single large planting. ferti 
Brush _ killers-herbicides-may _ be Where conifers and shrubs are used pres 
used in conjunction with the latter in strips, the conifers should be sup 
two methods to control unwanted planted in the center, flanked by the bits. 
species. A four per cent (4%) by higher shrubs and with the lower thin 
volume solution of 2,4,5-T or the com- shrubs on the outside. Multiflora rose food 
bination 2,4-D and 2,4,5-T in kero- is a popular food and cover plant. mor 
sene or fuel oil should be applied to It may be planted in rows or in spots. estal 
the cut stumps with a low pressure Miultiflora and other shrub seedlings cove 
sprayer. This is a very good way to will survive and make better growth of 
control growth on paths, trails, or when planted in previously plowed 
roadsides. The solution may also be and harrowed sites. If mulching is 
used as a basal spray on standing possible or, if the seedlings can be DEN 
stems. A basal spray is directed at the cultivated, the chances of good sur 


lower fourteen inches of the stem. 
Stems must be completely encircled 
with adequate amounts of spray to 
insure some rundown to the root 
collar zone. Certain species are better 
controlled with spray at specific sea- 
sons and some species are much more 
difficult to control than others. Fol- 
low-up spraying is often required to 
complete the control. 

Various species of trees, shrubs, and 
vines may be planted to produce food 
and cover for game. These plantings 
may be made adjacent to woodland 
or fence rows as borders, or as strip 
or spot plantings to break up large 
open areas. Conifers are the most 
popular and readily available of the 
tree species. Generally they are easier 
to plant and are more successful than 
other tree seedlings. Species to use 


vival and growth are improved. Plant 
multiflora 1 to 3 feet apart when in 
rows and 3 to 8 feet apart in spot 
plantings. Spacing for shrubs varies 5 
according to the species. Some of the™ 
popular shrubs are shrub lespedezas, © 
viburnums, dogwoods, and _ honey 
suckles. A conifer of shrubby for 
the mugho pine provides excellent) 
cover. Spot plantings utilizing comk) 
fers and shrubs should be made with § 
the conifers in the center surrounded 
by the shrubs. 

Methods described above may be) 
modified for use on dog training OF 
trial grounds so that dog or game will § 
not be lost from view for long pet | 
ods or distances. Interrupted or dis 
continuous cuttings or cover plant 
ings are recommended for these areas 4 
Of course, if the area supports trees” 
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merchantable as timber, props, or 
ulp, every effort should be made to 
est them. Such cutting would 
rovide cover, openings and trails, 
and would encourage shrub and vine 
growth. 

When living conditions are im- 
roved and rabbits increase greatly, 
the area may become more attractive 
to predators. Some form of manage- 
ment may be desirable for these spe- 
cies to appease those who may fear 
excess damage to the rabbit popula- 
tion. 

In developing better living condi- 
tions, remember that the soil is the 
foundation for all crops, including 
game. We know that our largest and 
healthiest rabbits grow on the most 
fertile lands. When adequate cover is 
present, the most fertife lands also 
support the greatest numbers of rab- 
bits. Hence it is obvious that any- 
thing done to make land grow getter 
food and cover will pay off with 
more and better rabbits. Remember to 
establish food plots close beside heavy 
cover. Develop a good intermingling 
of a variety of food and cover 


throughout the area. Remember also 
that recipes in the hands of trained 
cooks often produce better results 
than when in untrained hands. If you 
have questions or need assistance in 
planning, your Game Commission is 
ready to help. 


Resume—Special Details 


Food plots for high quality food 
production, strips 12-25 feet wide. 


I. Select location immediately adja- 
cent to heavy cover. 

II. Take soil samples for lime re- 
quirement tests. 


III. Site preparation. 


A. Sites requiring plowing 

1. Prepare seedbed, if lime require- 
ment is over 4,000 pounds pul- 
verized agricultural limestone 
per acre, apply half before plow- 
ing and half after plowing. 

2. Apply and work in 500 pounds 
per acre of 0-20-20 or its equiva- 
lent at seedbed preparation. 

3. Apply at time of seeding, 300 
pounds to the acre of 5-10-10 or 
its equivalent. 


DENSE COVER AND GOOD WINTER FOOD are the result of proper treatment. This 


often benefits other kinds of game such as grouse, quail, pheasants and others. 
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B. 


Sites not to be plowed (remnants 
of old pastures or with some of the 
desired species already present). 

1. Lime according to requirement 
and apply 500 pounds to the 
acre of 0-20-20 and disk thor- 
oughly. 

2. Apply 300 pounds to the acre of 
5-10-10 at time of seeding. 


IV. Seeding rates-pounds per acre. 


. 


Kentucky bluegrass ........ 6 
Paine ClOWer i. e. e 8 2 
Paes Ceara eo, ] 


and /or 
White Dutch or Wild White 1-2 
Maintenance 

1. Check lime requirement period- 
ically—every 2-5 years. Lime as 
needed. 

2. Topdress periodically, at least 
300 pounds to the acre of 0-20- 
20 annually. 

3. Mowing — clip as required to 
maintain tender growth. 

Other grass-legume areas: 

Take soil samples for lime require- 

ment test. 


if. Preparation. 


A 


. Sites requiring plowing. 


1. Satisfy lime requirement if pos- 
sible. If requirement is high, 
apply half and half as above. 

2. Apply and work in 300 pounds 
to the acre of 0-20-20 at seedbed 
preparation. 

3. Apply at seeding, 300 pounds of 
5-10-10. 


. Sites not to be plowed but seeded. 

l. Apply up to 2 tons per acre of 
lime requirement and 300 
pounds of 0-20-20 and disk 
thoroughly. 

2. Apply 300 pounds of 5-10-10 at 
seeding. 


». Sites not to be plowed or seeded 


—areas supporting good amounts 

of desirable species at present. 

1. Apply up to 2 tons to the acre 
of lime requirement. 

2. If growth is mostly grass, apply 

30-40 pounds of nitrogen per 


acre and 300-500 pounds to the 
acre of 0-20-20. Omit nitrogen 
if considerable clover is present, 


III. Seeding. 


Average or slightly below average 
fertility. Pounds per acre. 


Orchard 
Timothy 
Red clover 

Alsike clover 


Ladino clover . 


(or white) 
Birdsfoot 
foil 


grass 


re- 


9 


c 
— 


4 
4 
” 
] 


5 


Orchard grass 2 


And any one of the following: 


Orchard grass (late var.) 


Timothy 


Smooth bromegrass 
Reed Canary grass 
Perennial ryegrass 
Alsike clover 


Ladino or white 


Above average fertility. 


Alfalfa 
Red clover 
Alsike clover 


Ladino clover 


And any one of the following: 


Smooth bromegrass 


Timothy 


Orchard grass 


IV. Maintenance 
1. Check lime requirement period 
ically, lime as needed. 

2. Top dress periodically. Areas 
with 25% or more legumes in 


stand—at least 200-300 
acre of 0-20-20. Pre- 


to the 


Timothy .4 
Redtop ...... 2 
Red clover .. 2 
Alsike clover . ? 
White 3.) .23 l 
‘<n 2-4, or 
4, or 
cel «: cde 8, or 
Perens 8 
ysis tide 4 aaa 10 
55:4 i. Nee nae 3 
laden <a ] 
6 
eee lth te ee 4 
a Sal ip het te 2 
A GE SL! ] 
ee.4a eee 8, or 
4, or 


pounds 


dominantly grass areas should 
receive 30-40 pounds of nitro- 
gen per acre annually or 500 


pounds to the acre of 5-10-10. 


3. Mowing. Clip as necessary to 
maintain desirable species. Rota: 
tion mowing of narrow swaths 
is best adaptation for rabbit 
management. Special problem 
areas may need individual atten- 


tion. 


. . . Continued on Page 35 
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Note: This center sheet may be re- 
moved without damaging the magazine 
by loosening the two center staples. 








Land Area 


Cameron County, located in the 
northcentral part of the State, covers 
256,896 acres of which 238,356 acres 
(92.8%) are forested. Publicly owned 
land totals 132,331 acres, including 
12,763 acres are in State Game Lands. 


Topography 
Situated on the Allegheny plateau, 
the county is mostly mountainous. 
Its narrow valleys, winding streams 
and wooded hills make it one of the 
most attractive scenic areas of the 
State. 


Transportation 
Railroad transportation is _ fur- 
nished by the Pennsylvania and the 
Buffalo & Susquehanna lines. U. S. 
Route 120 is the principal highway 
crossing the county, which has 94 
miles of improved State highways. 


History 
Cameron county was a part of what 
can be termed Pennsylvania’s last 
frontier. The slow early growth of 
this section was due largely to its 
location. The county was organized 
in 1860 from portions of Clinton, Elk, 
McKean and Potter counties in order 
to provide for the better govern- 
mental administration of that part 
of the State. It was named in honor 
of Simon Cameron, well known Penn- 
sylvania statesman, member of Lin- 
coln’s cabinet for a time and later 

United States Senator. 


The first settlements were made 
within the present county between 
1809 and 1815. Andrew Overdorf, 
Jacob Burge, Levi Hicks and John 
Jordan were, with their families, 
among these early settlers. These first 
residents, for the most part, came 
either from the southern counties of 
the State by way of the Susquehanna 
river and Sinnemahoning creek, or 
from New England and New York. 
Many were veterans of the Revolu- 
tion or the War of 1812. A majority 
of the first comers were Baptist and 
Presbyterian although Methodists, 
Catholic and Episcopal churches 
were organized at an early date. 

All of Cameron county was heavily 
timbered and these forests became an 
attraction for the lumbermen after 
the Civil War. The streams of the 
county were soon filled each spring 
with quantities of logs on their way 
to the mill. With the passing of 
lumbering, agriculture of a diversified 
nature, but largely dairying and live- 
stock raising, became the main source 
of income for the county. 

One of the most interesting bits of 
local history is commemorated by a 
monument at Driftwood to the Buck- 
tail Regiment of the Civil War. When 
President Lincoln called for troops, 
hardy men from the lumber camps 
in this area volunteered their services. 
With the tails of buck deer on their 
hats and determination in their 
hearts, they floated down stream on 
rafts, converging at Driftwood and 
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then moving on to the. battlefront. 
These sturdy men, all expert marks- 
men and hunters, won great renown. 
They went into battle still wearing 
the buck tails on their hats and be- 
came known as the Bucktail Regi- 
ment. 


Industry 

The principal classes of manufac- 
turing industry are metals and metal 
products, leather and rubber goods, 
and chemicals and allied products. 
Chief products are radios and parts, 
sole leather, powder and other ex- 
plosives. Emporium, the county seat 
and only large town in the county, 
was incorporated in 1864. It is the 
headquarters of the Sylvania Products 
Company, one of the largest manu- 
facturers of radio tubes and electronic 
equipment in the country. The 
Curtiss-Wright Corporation has re- 
cently opened a modern industrial 
manufacturing, research and develop- 
ment center partly in this county, 
with headquarters just south of Drift- 
wood. 


Agriculture 
Cameron county has 162 farms with 
4,208 acres under cultivation. Prin- 
cipal agricultural products include 
wheat, hay, oats, and dairy products. 


District Game Protector 
District Game Protector Norman 
L. Erickson, R. D. No. 1, Prospect 
Park, Emporium (Phone: 2-2131) is 
assigned to this county by the Game 
Commission. 


Fish Warden 
Fish Warden H. Clair Fleeger, Box 
63, Dagus Mines, Kersey (Phone: 
4384) and Fish Warden William R. 
Miller, 244 Susquehanna Ave. Renovo 
(Phone: 12R) include Cameron 


County in the areas of jurisdiction 
assigned them by the Pennsylvania 
Fish Commission. 


District Forester 
District Forester L. G. Barnes, Em- 
porium (Phone: 4345) is assigned to 
this county by the Pennsylvania Dept. 
of Forests and Waters. 


Recreation—Fishing 

Fishing waters (name of stream or 
lake, fish stocked by the Pennsylvania 
Fish Commission, location and length 
or area of stocked waters) include: 

TROUT: Brookes Run, Sinne- 
mahoning, Rt. 120, 4 mi.; Clear 
Creek, Emporium, Rt. 120, 10 mi.; 
Driftwood Branch, Emporium, 24 
mi.; Hicks Run & E. Branch, Drift- 
wood, Rt. 120, 5 mi.; Hunts Run, 
Sterling Run, Rt. 120, 5 mi.; Upper 
Jerry Run, Sinnemahoning, 4 mi; 
Lick Island Run, Sinnemahoning, 4 
mi.; Lushbaugh Run, Sinnemahon- 
ing, 6 mi.; Mix Run, Driftwood, 3 
mi.; North Creek, Emporium, 7 mi.; 
Portage Creek, Emporium, 2 mi; 
First Fork, Sinnemahoning Creek, 
Sinnemahoning, 13 mi.; Sinnemahon- 
ing Portage Creek, Emporium, 8 mi.; 
Wykoff Run, Sinnemahoning, 5 miles. 

BLACK BASS: Driftwood Branch, 
Driftwood, Rt. 120, 8 miles. 


Recreation—Hunting 

Cameron County is noted for its 
big game hunting and annually pro- 
duces a good crop of both deer and 
bear. It also affords excellent hunting 
opportunity on other forest game 
species, notably wild turkeys, ruffed 
grouse, and squirrels. One tract of 
State Game Lands managed for pub- 
lic hunting is located south of Tru- 
man—Number 14 (in part) covering 
12,763 acres. 
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_,, Continued from Page 30 and redtop 5 pounds 
soil improvement plantings. 2.Crown vetch 10 pounds 
J. Take soil samples for lime re- 3. Birdsfoot trefoil 5 pounds 
nirement. 7 —— ere —_ soil areas 
Me ae J or future development. 
- ee eee Sericea lespedeza 10-20 pounds 
III. Seedings. General: 
Summer crops. Nurse crops. 


Winter wheat—not more than 

114 bushel to the acre. 

Spring oats—not more than | 
bushel to the acre. 





Early season seedings. 

Annual sweet clover 20 pounds 

White blossom sweet clover 15 
pounds (matures in second 


SS HS NT 


season, may be allowed to Seeding time: Food plots and grass- 
reseed itself.) legume areas. Ot 
Late season seedings. When winter wheat is nurse crop, lh 
Soybeans 75-100 pounds. Risky seed early in spring when frost ia 
when large numbers of has honeycombed surface soil. Or 
rabbits or woodchucks pres- split seeding by two week inter- i & 
ent. val. i 
Buckwheat 75 pounds When spring oats is nurse crop, i 
Winter crops—late summer or seed grasses and legumes with it 
fall seedings. oats. 
Domestic ryegrass 20 pounds Inoculation of legumes. 
Domestic ryegrass 10 pounds Be sure to inoculate legumes 
and Hairy vetch 20 pounds with proper bacteria. This is 
Hairy vetch 30 pounds especially important when species 
Rye 100-150 pounds may be grown on the area for 
Rye 70 pounds and Hairy the first time. 
vetch 30 pounds Lime requirement test. 
Wheat 70 pounds and Hairy Contact your County Farm Agent 
vetch 30 pounds (Agricultural Extension Service) 


for lime requirement tests. A soil 
sample should be obtained by 
collecting a small quantity of the 
top 2 to 3 inches of soil at a 
number of locations throughout 
the plot in question. 


Special plantings. 
For gullies and badly eroded 
areas: 

Tall fescue or creeping red 
fescue 25 pounds, and any 
one of the following: lj 

1. Perennial ryegrass 5 pounds +. End I 


COMMISSION BIOLOGIST is available to advise beagle clubs and other sportsmen’s 
organizations on proper methods of cottontail management for their lands. 
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By Robert G. Miller 


BOUT ten years ago Lancaster 

city and county authorities were 
faced with a rash of accidents. They 
were concerned, of course, with those 
involving motor vehicles. But this 
time, a new series of accidents which 
grew out of the careless handling of 


firearms also demanded their atten- 
tion. 


Realizing the latent power of fire- 


arms—power that, when misused, 
crippled, maimed and killed just as 
suddenly as horsepower on the high- 
ways—local authorities finally decided 
that some definite action had to be 
taken. They were especially concerned 
about the way in which some young- 
sters and adults alike were handling 
.22 caliber rifles. 

Since they believed that confiscat- 
ing such weapons was not in keeping 
with a fine American tradition and 
because they knew such action would 
only cause much ill will, Lancaster 
city officials contacted Walter W. Dill, 
of Lancaster, and requested that he 
set up a course in the safe handling 
of these guns for city and county 


youngsters. These men realized that 
only through education and training 
could safety be achieved. 


Dill, at that time, was serving as a 
lieutenant in the Pennsylvania Na- 
tional Guard, Co. D, 4th Infantry, 
with headquarters in the State 
Armory, Lancaster, and had at his 
disposal a rifle range used by mem- 
bers of his unit. 

Sharing the same belief that there 
was a definite need for such a safety 
program, Dill set up a_ four-week 
course, available to youngsters be- 
tween the ages of 12-17. The first 
week involved a thorough introduc. 
tion to the .22 caliber rifle, the shoot- 
ing laws of Pennsylvania and an out- 
line of all safety procedures to follow 
during the course. 

The second week took in the clean- 
ing and care of the weapon as well as 
sighting and aiming procedures. Fir- 
ing positions, trigger squeezing, 
breathing and holding the rifle came 
into play during the third week's 
class before actual firing on the range 
under the supervision of officers of 
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PNG. 
‘Twenty youngsters made up each 
iss but several hundred completed 
course before Dill and his unit 
transferred to duty elsewhere in 
le state. 
Although some would say the 
was short lived, the training 
ad the desired effect on the youths 
and several of them inquired as to 
F the possibility of forming a junior 
Iie club. As a result the Lancaster 
‘ftunior Rifle Club was born under the 
sponsorship of the Lancaster County 
“portsmen’s Association. 
| Dill, a member of the sponsoring 
Wganization, continued as an_ in- 
gructor and was joined by Karl 
Ferrari, also a member, in the same 
capacity on the formal organization 
in 1947. 

The club was originally made up 
of 82 boys and girls, ranging from 12 
to 18 years, who elected their own 


















oficers and established by-laws in 
accordance with National Rifle As- 
hat sociation regulations. 
m8 Although all the members have 
benefitted from such supervised train- 
Ne ing by qualified instructors, the proof 


lies in the fact that five of the original 
ry, members are still using the knowl- 





ey edge gained during their years on the 
his fring range. 
ei One of these former youngsters is 
now a member of the Federal Bureau 
ere of Investigation, another is coach on 
ety aU. S. Army rifle team, a third is an 
ek Air Force jet plane pilot, and then 
be- comes an instructor in the U. S. Navy 
rst Reserves and finally the fifth is serv- 
uc- ing in the Marine Corps. 
Ot- Before any actual firing on the 
ut- range, the instructors provide each 
aw member with a mimeographed pub- 
lication which explains the purpose 
n- 
as 
ik MANY MEDALS testify to the skill of Gary 
ig L. Duncan, president of the Lancaster Junior 
ne Rifle Club. In six years of supervised match 
5 shooting, he has won NRA club champion- 
ship medal, Department of Army metal, 
Be and others ranging from pro-marksman to 


of expert, 





and code of the club, questions and 
answers concerning shooting prob- 
lems, nomenclature of the rifle and, 
above all, each page stresses a very 
important fact to remember, “Safety 
First at all Times.” 

In it Dill points out the necessity 
of rifle shooting as a peacetime sport 
by outlining two facts which are just 
as important to remember in Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., as in Lancaster, Pa. 

They are: 

1. By plan and tradition, our na- 
tion has always relied for its defense 
on a citizens’ Army. That men trained 
during peace in the safe and effective 
use of guns adds immeasurably to the 
effectiveness of such a defense force 
is indisputable. 

2. Shooting is a sport beneficial to 
the group and to the individual. It 
contributes to a social life and pro- 
motes the ideals of democracy while 
developing traits of carefulness, 
sportsmanship, honesty, perseverance 
and self-control. 

Members of the junior organiza- 
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SENIOR INSTRUCTORS Walter W. Dill, left, and Karl Ferrari, right, inspect the Junior 
Sportsman’s Club Trophy, won in 1955 by Sherwood H. Miller, of Witmer, after eight 
years of shooting. Miller, who won the trophy in 1951 and 1952, now retains it as his 


permanent possession. 


tion also learn that “safety through 
skill is the accepted doctrine of the 
safety engineer today. Safety through 
ignorance is obviously impossible and 
through prohibition just does not 
work.” 

The youngsters are taught to follow 
to the letter the 10-point “Code of 
the Lancaster Junior Rifle Club” 
when shooting on the range or while 
hunting. SAFETY is stressed in each 
of these points. They are also taught 
that “guns are always loaded” so they 
remember this important phrase, 
which too many non-members do not, 
every time they pick up a rifle. 

Another important factor worth 
mentioning here, the instructors im- 
press on the minds of their charges, 
is that many youngsters make the 
mistake of shooting at bottles or light 
bulbs floating on a stream. They be- 
lieve that if they miss the object the 
bullet hits the water and no harm 
can be done. 

Contrary to this belief, that little 
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.22 caliber bullet can ricochet off the 
water, just as well as when it strikes 
a solid surface, and kill a half a mile 
away. 

Shortly after the Junior Rifle Club 
was formed, its sponsoring organiza 
tion purchased a farm in the southern 
end of Lancaster County and Dill 
and Ferrari went to work setting up 
a suitable range at one end of the 
farm where a large cliff formed an 
excellent backstop. 

Ferrari secured an old Army bar 
racks in Mississippi, which was taken 
apart and hauled to the farm where 
it was reassembled into a rifle club 
headquarters. They also constructed 
a shelter, in back of the firing line, 
for the benefit of parents or spec 
tators. Today the range is one of the 
finest in Lancaster County. 

Because of the present unavail- 
ability of a regulation indoor range, 
the Junior Rifle Club activities are 
confined from May to the end of 
September with matches every Sun- 
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day afternoon, weather permitting. 

Usually there are between 30 to 35 
youngsters participating in the shoots 
which include a regulation NRA 
wmmer league 50 yard match in 
which three teams, each composed of 
ten members, participate. The win- 
ning team is then qualified to com- 

te for the state championship and, 
if it comes through with flying colors, 
it is qualified for the national com- 

tition. 

Because of its affiliations with the 
NRA, the instructors each year at- 
tend an NRA meeting in Washing- 
ton, D. C., where they receive first 
hand reports of shooting activities 
from all parts of the nation, of vari- 
ous improvements and of any changes 
in the by-laws and constitution of 
this national organization. 

The club today has a membership 
of about 65 youths who come from 
all parts of Lancaster County. Each 
pays $1 dues a year and additional 


revenue, used to provide the many 
trophies awarded each year at the 
annual banquet, is provided by the 
sale of soft drinks and refreshments 
at the rifle range. Additional funds 
are also provided annually by the 
sponsoring organization. 

Dill estimates that 12,000 to 14,000 
rounds of ammunition are fired on 
the range each season for training 
purposes and regular matches. The 
ammunition and targets are provided 
free of charge to the youngsters. 

Since membership terminates once 
the member reaches his 19th birth- 
day, he or she may be given a certi- 
fied NRA course and remains as a 
junior assistant instructor on passing 
this stiff test. This season will find at 
least four of these assistants, all of 
whom are well qualified, on the firing 
line. 

While there is little incentive 
shown by the youth plinking at tin 
cans, members of the Junior Rifle 





CLEANLINESS AND SAFETY COME FIRST for all club members. Excellent results 
on the firing line can only be achieved through a first hand knowledge of the rifle and 
its continual care. Left to right: David Shreiner, club vice-president; Tom Gross, public 
relations officer; and Gary Duncan, club president, 
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TROPHIES are symbols of shooting skill 
and safety. Dave Shreiner, of Lancaster, 
holds two he won during 1955 season— 
Directors’ Trophy for 100 yards, on the 
left, and Harman’s Trophy for 50 yards. 


Club always strive to do their very 
best on the range in order to secure 
one of the coveted trophies presented 
at the annual awards banquet. 

These trophies include a Directors’ 
trophy for 100 yards, the Junior 
Sportsmen’s Club trophy and Har- 
man’s trophy for 50 yards. Names of 
the winners are inscribed on the 
trophies which become their perman- 
ent eooreety once they have won the 
trophy three times. 


Cups are provided the second and 
third place winners, in addition to 
an NRA plaque for the winni 
team in the NRA competition while 
individual members of the first and 
second place teams receive arm 
brassards. The club champion 4. 
ceives an NRA medal. 


While the current lack of an jp. 
door range, which Dill and Ferrarj 
are continually working to secure, 
prevents a continuation of the Junior 
Rifle Club’s activities during the 
winter months, both men spend 
much of their time instructing boys 
in the use of the CO2 air gas guns at 
the Lancaster Boys Club. They also 
supervise matches with these pellet 
throwing guns at the Boys Club to 
stimulate interest in the sport. 


Since the Lancaster Junior Rifle 
Club was organized, both instructors 
have done a lot of volunteer work, 
much of it back breaking labor, to 
provide a suitable program for the 
club. Both agree that it is work well 
spent. Other sportsmen’s clubs 
throughout the state could well set 
up similar programs to instill safety 
in the minds of youngsters. Perhaps 
then, we could eliminate the too 
often heard words “I didn’t know it 
was loaded’ that follow accidents 
caused by the careless handling of 
firearms. 





Excellent Shooting Film 


Available 

SHOOTING SAFETY is an enter- 
taining and informative film that 
teaches the simple and fundamental 
rules of gun safety without preach- 
ing. This film is ideal for showing 
before community social gatherings, 
service clubs and church groups, as 
well as any type of youth group in- 
cluding school assemblies, scout meet- 
ings and farm clubs, according to the 
Wildlife Management Institute. 

Into this 25-minute full-color sound 
strip is packed advice from ex- 
perts on all phases of gun handling 


from the formal procedure of the tar- 
get range to safe field and hunting 
practices. 


states, SHOOTING 
SAFETY is available without cost 
other than transportation charges 
from the Game and Conservation 
Commission. Specially prepared 
black and white prints now are avail- 
able for public service showings over 
TV. Interested persons may obtain 
information about the film or make 
arrangements for a loan copy by 
writing to the Sportsmen’s Service 
Bureau, 250 East 43rd Street, New 
York 17, New York. 


In most 
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ITTMAN-ROBERTSON projects are 

of vital concern to the sportsmen of 
Pennsylvania. Through their purchase of 
sorting firearms and ammunition they 
contribute directly, although often un- 
knowingly, to a wide range of wildlife 
improvement projects here and across the 
nation. Money obtained through the 
tleven percent Federal excise tax is ulti- 
mately returned for their benefit. 

Pennsylvania annually receives one of 
the largest shares of these Federal Aid 
funds and was one of the first states to 
tke advantage of the land purchase 
provisions of the Pittman-Robertson Act. 
Since 1939, it has bought more public 
land than any other state—over 157,000 
acres representing all or parts of 101 
different State Game Lands. 

In this, the second and final part of 
an article designed to acquaint sportsmen 
with the various P-R projects currently 
under way in Pennsylvania, the author 
describes the development work being 
done over the state to improve wildlife 
habitat. Mr. Cramer is presently serving 
as Coordinator of Pittman-Robertson Proj- 
tcts in Pennsylvania and regularly makes 


By Wilbur M. Cramer 





an “on the ground” inspection of all 
phases of the work. 
P-R Project 27-D 

The initial “D” stands for De- 
velopment, the designation for the 
major P-R Project in Pennsylvania 
today. This forest wildlife develop- 
ment project was inaugurated on 
State Game Lands No. 25 in Elk 
County to benefit deer, wild turkeys, 
ruffed grouse, snowshoe hares, squir- 
rels and bears. The area comprises 
22,865 acres of rugged plateau. The 
first objective was to improve the 
environment for game by a series of 
cuttings designed to maintain at all 
times optimum conditions for forest 
wildlife species. The second was to 
determine the value of such cuttings 
by censusing the game populations 
before, during and after the actual 
work. And the third objective was to 
see whether the project would be 
self-sustaining financially and_ to 
demonstrate that these cuttings could, 
at the same time, constitute ideal 
forestry practices. 

It was intended to thin stands of 
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merchantable timber and to clear cut 
in areas of poor growth and inferior 
species so that new growth would 
appear in quantity. It was also in- 
tended in all operations to encourage 
seedling growth, to permit adequate 
den trees to remain, and to encour- 
age food-bearing trees. Essentially, it 
was designed to encourage conditions 
favorable to forest wildlife through 
cuttings which are both practical and 
economically sound. Forest products 
would be sold and the money would 
be used as revolving funds to under- 
take further woodland improvement 
for wildlife on State Game Lands. 
Some of the benefits the Game 
Commission hoped to achieve are 
listed in the order of importance: 
1. Benefit to the sportsman 
An increased harvest of wildlife 
and a greater amount of recreation 
for the hunters of the State. 
2. Benefit to the community 
The stabilization of a  wood- 
products industry with regular em- 
ployment for local labor. 
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3. Benefit to overall conservation 
Sustained-yield forestry increase, 
the yield in timber volume ang 
value; aids in the conservation of 
soil; and provides watershed pro. 
tection and aesthetic values, 

4. Benefit to forest land owners 
The example and proof to forest 
land owners, both private and 
public, that such a management 
plan is economically practical, 
should provide a guide for sen. 
sible forest management of great 
benefit to wildlife. 


The final report on this Project 
contains the following statements: 
“Project records indicate that it is 
not economical to operate in Mar- 
ginal stands, although improvement 
of the timber and the area for wild. 
life may justify the monetary loss, 

“Harvesting timber on a selective 
basis on the area was premature for 
three reasons: quantity and quality 
of labor, cordage prices and size of 
timber. 


THINNING TIMBER STANDS of merchantable wood products is an important part of 
forest management, both for timber and game. In a Pennsylvania P-R project, aim was 
to achieve benefits to the sportsman, the community, conservation generally, and the forest 


land owners. 
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“Sufficient labor of good quality is 

dependent upon local demand and 
employers’ a ility to pay attractive 
wages. If labor could have been em- 
joyed for cutting, skidding and 
(iuling on a cordage basis, the proj- 
ect should have shown a _ profit. 
Cordage prices have not kept pace 
with cost of labor, materials, etc., 
necessary to produce pulpwood. 

“Finally, the size of timber means 
the difference between profit and loss. 
The project operated in stands where 
it was impossible to interest local 
contractors. A modification of the 
management plan to allow heavier 
cuts, or clear cutting by blocks or 
strips would have done much to alle- 
viate the handicap of operating in 
marginal stands. 

“The improvement in food and 
cover for wildlife, both on the cut- 
ting sites and adjoining areas, is dif- 
ficult to evaluate. However, the habi- 
tat was improved and the tract sup- 
ports increased numbers of deer, 
ruffed grouse and wild turkeys. With 
the improvement has come a_ very 
noticeable increase in hunters and a 
larger game harvest.” 

One economic benefit from the 
Project was the fact that it meant 
more employment. It required the 
time of two salaried employes of the 
Game Commission, and a crew of 
approximately four teamsters, two 
truck drivers, one tractor operator, 
two sawyers, and twelve laborers to 


do the work. 


Project 28-D 

In 1948, the Game Commission 
decided to expand the Farm-Game 
Cooperative Program and a Pittman- 
Robertson Project was approved to 
conduct the work. A constantly in- 
easing hunting pressure adjacent to 
industrial centers, an expanded road- 
building program and an increase in 
home-building, especially the desire 
to live away from a crowded city, 
have all greatly accelerated the need 
for well managed open hunting areas 
ithe farming country. This Project 


was actually the “answer to a hunt- 
er’s prayer” in small game hunting 
territory. It enabled the Commission 
to expand, develop, improve and 
protect farm land and buildings in 
return for hunting privileges for 
Pennsylvania’s vast army of hunters. 
The farmers, the hunters, and the 
Game Commission all benefit through 
the expansion of a program of this 


kind. 


Accomplishments under this Proj- 
ect from January 1, 1948 to June 
30, 1951, when it became a part of 


Project 39-D, were as follows: 


Number farms leased and mapped 
TERE PEOOE ik.c cs occas 


Number seedlings distributed to 
farms: 
GE 05s « Sn tbe da peed < ve 
Multiflora rose. ..5.0 60000000. 
CPERET SPOCK Ss cbse cass ceag 


Number seedlings planted by 
Commission: 
nen oe a ai pes 
RCI ONE Sia do a ees suns as 
| a eee: 


Wildlife borders: 
Linear feet planted 
Linear feet cut (average width 

25 ft.) 
Food strips: 
Number planted by Commis- 
CE dc aviadseesd dreds een 
hi vy UL URPR ORR e, yere epee 
Number purchased from Co- 
operators 
Rs bine ca chet hoeees 

Farm Pond Sites: 
Investigated 
Recommended .............. 
Completed 

Number 

tributed 

Refuges: 
Number established 

Acreage 
Number maintained 
Acreage 
Number removed 
Acreage 

Number safety zones established 

Number safety zones dismantled 

Number acres of farms on which 

recommendations were made or 
technical assistance given with 
contour strips, drainage, pasture 
management, sod waterways, 
diversion ditches and woodland 
management 


dis- 


pounds rye grass 


6,608 
711,834 


1,740,257 
1,097,318 
149,800 


92,900 
264,900 
19,225 


37,650 


232,115 


1,219 
550 


2,195 
1,102 


491 
404 
125 


12,286 


328 
3,165 
1,559 

18,790 
36 

111 
32,263 
23,009 


23,419 
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Hal Harrison Photo 


BIGGEST P-R PROJECT in Pennsylvania at present is in its seventh year. It has planted 


thousands of seedlings, like those shown above, on Cooperative Farm-Game Projects and 
includes operation of the Commission-operated Howard Nursery which grows most of the 


planting stock. 


P-R Project 39-D 


[his is the big P-R Project in ef- 
fect in Pennsylvania at present. It 
is a Development Project, as can be 
determined by the initial “D.” It is 
rather all-inclusive, with the excep- 
tion of Research Projects and special 
Projects. Projects 21-R, 28-D, and 29- 
C have been absorbed by, and are 
now part of, Project 39-D. 

This project is now in the begin- 
ning of the seventh fiscal year of 
operation. The present work covered 
by this program throughout Pennsyl- 
vania is as follows: 

1. Create small marsh impoundments 
to improve habitat for wild water- 
fowl. This includes building and 
erecting wood duck nesting boxes. 

2. Develop Cooperative Farm-Game 
Projects by establishing small 
refuges and erecting safety zones 
around buildings. 

3. Furnish tree, shrub and vine seed- 

lings for planting on Farm-Game 


cr 


— 
~? 


5. Plant 


Projects. The majority of these 
seedlings to be planted by the co 
operators. 


Operate the Howard Nursery to 


furnish seedlings for planting on 
State Game Lands, Farm-Game 
Projects and other leased areas. 
Personnel to gather seed for nurs 
ery. 

food strips for food and 
cover on State Game Lands, Co 
operative Farm-Game Projects and 


other leased areas—also on Alle 
gheny National Forest and on 
private lands, where approved. 


Food and nesting cover strips to be 
purchased from cooperative farm- 
ers. 


. Make thinnings or clearings—Re- 


lease trees, shrubs and vines—Cut 
woodland borders, release clumps 
of game food producing trees, 
shrubs and vines, release and prune 
fruit trees—push over inferior sec 
ond growth timber with bulldozers. 
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Development of Farm-Game Pro- 
jects—Lease and map additional 
acreage. Give farmers technical aid 
on wildlife problems. 

§, Preparation of food and cover maps 
from aerial photographs, Submit 
practical food and cover manage- 
ment plans for sub-marginal farm 
areas on State Game Lands. 


P-R Project W-51-D 

This project proposed to provide 
more attractive waterfowl conditions 
by the creation of an impoundment 
dam on Lower Woods Pond, State 
Game Lands No. 159, Lebanon 
Township, Wayne County. The old 
gructure on this stream flooded 50 
aes. It was now planned to flood 
% additional acres. The work started 
August 4, 1953. This project was can- 
celled March 31, 1954 and the un- 
expended money was transferred to 
Project + W-55-D-1, the Conneaut 
March Dam. The Lower Woods Pond 
project was transferred to the Fish 
Commission for further development. 
Pennsylvania sportsmen preferred to 
have the area developed for fishing 
purposes. 


P-R Project W-55-D 


State Game Lands No. 213, con- 
taining 3,591.9 acres, is located in 
Vernon, Union, Greenwood and Fair- 
field Townships, Crawford County. It 
is one of the best natural duck food 
areas in the State, and is also an out- 
standing pheasant area. There are 
muskrats and other furbearers on 
these lands, with some rabbits around 
the edges. There are also some deer 
on the area. The main channel of 
water represents the overflow from 
Conneaut Lake. It flows into French 
Creek a distance of 12 miles. The 
Game Commission owns more than 
8 miles of this stream. 


This project was designed to im- 
pound approximately 550 acres, with 
a shoreline of about 614 miles, The 
job consisted of raising and resurfac- 
ing gy Cram Hg 2,000 feet of the 
state highway to be used as a dam 
and flood spillway, and installing a 
concrete spillway and_ regulating 
gates. The State Department of High- 
‘ways raised the road two feet and 
this work was financed jointly by that 
Department and the Game Commis- 


CONNEAUT MARSH PROJECT, completed last year, was financed in part by P-R funds. 
This 550 acre impoundment has a shoreline of about 614 miles and is considered to be 


one of the best natural duck food areas in the state. 
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sion. The dam was constructed under 
contract. 

All summer the flood gates will be 
open so that the natural waterfowl 
foods and those that may be sown 
will have a chance to grow and ma- 
ture. The gates will be closed some 
time prior to the duck season to store 
the fall rains. Following the hunting 
season the gates will be opened and 
the area drained. In the spring before 
migration the gates will be closed to 
provide a nesting and resting area 
for the birds coming north. Follow- 
ing migration the gates will be 
opened again. 


Summary 

Preliminary approval has been re- 
ceived from the United States Fish 
and Wildlife Service for more Fed- 
eral money to be used for wildlife 
food and cover development work 
during the 1955-56 fiscal year than 
was used during the 1954-55 fiscal 
year. In addition to Project W-39-D-7 
which includes all of the land man- 
agement work, the present approved 
Research Projects will be continued. 

When a person sits down at the 
adding machine to total the Pittman- 
Robertson money received by Penn- 
sylvania during the past seventeen 
years, he cannot help but be re- 
minded of Amos and Andy in some 
of their big financial calculations. 
During these years a total of $5,538,- 
506.33 was spent by the Game Com- 
mission for approved Land Purchase, 
Development and Research Projects. 
Of this total, P-R funds amounted to 
$4,153,879.75. Thus, the actual net 
cost to the State was only $1,384,- 
626.58 for this extensive wildlife 
restoration program. 

Some of the greater and more ob- 
vious benefits were the purchase of 
157,791.54 acres of State Game Lands; 
the acquisition of 706,752 acres of 
land by leasing under the Coopera- 
tive Farm-Game Program, and the 
construction of the Conneaut Marsh 
Dam. Other game management bene- 
fits have come from: the inaugura- 


tion in Pennsylvania of a marsh pond 
program especially for wild water. 
fowl; the soil and cover type ma 
ping of State Game Lands and the 
preparation of management plans for 
their development; the planting of 
thousands of trees and shrubs bene. 
ficial to wildlife; the cutting of thoy. 
sands of feet of woodland border: 
the development of several thousand; 
of acres of food plots which have 
especially figured very materially jp 
helping increase the wild turkey pop 
ulation in Pennsylvania; the opera- 
tion of the Howard Nursery; the ap. 
plication of soil conservation prac. 
tices on State Game Lands and pri. 
vate lands leased by the Commission; 
and many other programs in addition 
to beneficial research findings. Many 
of these activities produce even 
greater results over a_ long-range 
period of five, ten, or more years. It 
would be extremely difficult to place 
a monetary value on these achieve. 
ments in terms of wildlife produc 
tion. 

Pittman-Robertson money comes 
from hunters and is used by the 
various states to provide better hunt- 
ing for them. Technical information 
and trained personnel are required 
for a wildlife agency to do a top 
notch job. Pennsylvania Game Pro- 
tectors have acquired the skills neces- 
sary to continue this valuable work. 
Your District Game Protectors would 
be proud to conduct a caravan of 
sportsmen at a suitable time to see 
some of the outstanding achievements 
which have been accomplished with 
P-R funds in their territory. 

May future years continue to give 
to the States this vital Federal Aid 
in Wildlife Restoration which has 
been provided so efficiently through 
the conservation interest of far 
sighted Federal Legislators. 
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Panther Imposter 


GREENE COUNTY-—In ss early 
1955, 1 investigated a report of a 
black panther being seen along the 
banks of the Monongahela River in 
Greene County. All tracks observed 
were those of dogs. In November of 
1955 Deputy Andrew Ewart investi- 
gated a report of a black panther 
crossing a road in front of a vehicle 
driven by a local resident just about 
four miles from where one was pre- 
viously alleged seen. All tracks ob- 
served were those of dogs and cats. 
In January of 1956 a resident of 
Nemacolin came to my headquarters 
with a hide he had on a stretching 
wire he wanted identified. He told 
me two of these animals were trapped 
but a third was still at large along 
the Monongahela River hills between 
the two previous localities mentioned. 
identified this hide as a black stray 
house cat living the wild. It measured 
4 inches from the tip of the nose 
to the tip of the tail.—District Game 
Protector A. J. Ziros, Carmichaels. 





New Fur 

BERKS COUNTY—The muskrat 
trapping season this year has been an 
educational one for at least one fur 
buyer in this area. On one occasion 
a trapper brought in a coypu or 
nutria. The fur buyer had never seen 
one before and finally had to call on 
Deputy Hiester to identify it. Later 
on Deputy Hiester was called upon 
to identify another animal for the fur 
buyer. It seems someone had found 
a flying squirrel—dead. We do not 
have many flying squirrels in this 
area and few people have had an 
opportunity to see one at close range. 
-District Game Protector S. D. Mc- 
Farland, Centerport. 





NOTES ‘ 


atl 


Foxy Fire-bug 

CHESTER COUNTY—On January 
9th of this year it was reported to 
me by Deputy George Lucas that 25 
acres of high grass, brush and small 
trees burned the day before near 
Spring City and a fox got the blame 
for the whole thing. According to 
Michael Hyden, owner of one of the 
farms involved, the fox frightened 
four wild geese that were feeding in 
a corn field. They flew up, struck a 
high tension wire, knocked it down, 
and started the fire. According to the 
investigation, Mr. Hyden said the 
leader of the flock and three other 
geese soared into the air. About 50 
more remained on the ground. Mrs. 
William Reiff, who lives on an ad- 
joining farm, said it sounded like an 
explosion when the geese hit the wire. 
All four birds were killed when they 
broke the line carrying 33,000 volts 
Local fire companies fought the blaze 
for more than an hour before bring- 
ing it under control, due to one of 
the oddities caused directly or in- 
directly by our wildlife.—District 
Game Protector Edward J. Fasching, 
Downingtown. 
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Automated Wildlife? 


CAMBRIA COUNTY-—A_ lumber 
company in my district has been hav- 
ing more than their share of wildlife 
troubles in the past year. First, a 
young woodchuck, of which they had 
made a partial pet, had a particular 
liking for the belt lacings on their 
mill. That was remedied when he or 
she decided one day to take a siesta. 
Needless to say, when the mill was 
started the woodchuck _ trouble 
stopped. Since then, when the mill 
was closed down for some time, they 
returned to find all the rubber hoses, 
all the insulation from the wires and 
in some cases the wires themselves, 
along with parts of the radiator core 
on their power unit badly chewed. 
They hope the squirrels decide to 
make their home in the sawdust dis- 
posal unit also.—District Game Pro- 
tector J. L. DeLong, Ebensburg. 


Apple Appreciation 
BUCKS COUNTY—Mr. Lloyd Ott, 
a cooperator on Farm Game Project 
No. 44, and owner of an orchard and 
cider mill, has been donating us 
apples for our rabbit trapping pro- 
gram for a number of years. Recently 
he lost quite an amount of apples 
through freezing and rather than just 
throwing them out in a field, we 
picked them upsand are distributing 
them on the various Game Lands for 
feeding purposes. Had a total of 105 
bushels.—District Game Protector Ed- 

win W. Flexer, Quakertown. 


Nature in the Raw 


CENTRE COUNTY—One of the 
newly appointed deputies, D. Miller 
of Centre County learned last month 
that wildlife is not always so beauti- 
ful looking—especially after dogs have 
caused the slow agonizing death of a 
once noble and _ fleet-footed deer. 
Deputy Miller related the scene to 
me that evening. The doe’s ears were 
in’ shreds, her nose was torn and 
bleeding, all four legs were torn, the 
raw meat showing and there was even 
cvidence of internal injuries, Neigh. 
bors may blame the affair on each 
other’s dogs, or on strays, but I be. 
lieve I could safely say that if every 
dog owner could see the results of a 
deer being killed, they would keep 
their dogs tied up when they do not 
accompany them; or when they no 
longer want the dogs, they would dis. 
pose of them in the proper manner 
in place of dumping them off along 
the road to care for themselves—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Charles M. 
Laird, Milesburg. 


Like A Partridge in A Pear Tree 

CLEARFIELD COUNTY — On 
State Game Lands No. 87 I have one 
game feeder that four grouse have 
taken over. I have visited the feeder 
on a number of occasions and those 
four grouse are either at the feeder 
or in a large hemlock tree which 
stands beside the feeder each time | 
have been there.—District Game Pro- 
tector Claude B. Kelsey, Troutville. 


Wasted Trophy 

MONROE COUNTY-A snowshoe 
rabbit hunter found the remains of 
a large male deer while hunting this 
past season near Pocono Lake. The 
deer was obviously killed before the 
deer season and had the hind quarters 
removed. It had a rack with 39 points, 
and 31 inch spread, 22 inches high 
and 6 inches around the main beam. 
What a trophy this was that went to 
waste because of a greedy law breaker. 
—District Game Protector John H. 
Doebling, East Stroudsburg. 
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Fisherman’s Surprise 


SUSQUEHANNA COUNTY - I 
ess everyone is inclined to treat fish 
sories lightly. It wasn’t until I learned 
there was a witness involved that I 
began to take some stock in a tale 
being passed around by Bob Brown, 
a barber in Montrose. It seems Bob 
and a friend were fishing for pickerel 
through the ice on Warner's Pond 
when one of Bob's 4 up flags went 
up. As Bob began to haul in the line 
he realized by the struggle that he 
must have a fish of unusual propor- 
tions on the other end. Confident that 
he had the bet of a buck for the 
largest fish of the day in the bag, Bob 
called his buddy over to witness the 
catch. It is difficult to tell who was 
more 8 alee Bob or a large musk- 
had a hook through the 
lip when pulled out. The irate rat 
was returned to water and with it 
went hopes of the days prize.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Donald C. Day, 
Susquehanna. 


\ YOU EVER AMEAR OF 


SURE ITS A FISH—DION'T ) 
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Atomic Aftermath? 


FAYETTE COUNTY-I have read 
of many different things that have 
been blamed on the continued ex- 
sasaagare of the atomic bomb so “now 
rear this.” Deputy Paul Miller re- 
ports that a woodcock has been seen 
all winter in the vicinity of Mill Run, 
mostly in the warm water where it 
comes from the entrance of an old 
coal mine. There has been about 12 
inches of snow there and nights have 
been down to 4 above zero. This little 
fellow stands there up to his belly in 
the warm water and the holes on the 
bank indicate that he has been prob- 
ing around with that old hole digger 
of his. When approached he can fly 
away but he comes back again. Could 
the atomic bomb explosions have un- 
balanced his migratory compass so 
that he doesn’t know which way is 
south?—District Game Protector J. F. 
Blair, Connellsville. 


Wildlife Volunteers 

YORK COUNTY-—A _ cooperator 
on Farm Game Project No. 78, Cecil 
Dunbar of High Rock, told me in 
January that he was feeding 18 hen 
pheasants and three cock birds. He 
wanted to know if there was anything 
else he could feed them besides corn. 
I told him that if he were willing to 
give them corn that was fine; too few 
hunters realize that the farmer does 
a great deal for wildlife 12 months 
of the year.—District Game Protector 
Daniel H. Fackler, Windsor. 
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Musr BE ONE OF . . 
WEAVER 'S RABBITS 


Cry Cottontail 


MONTOUR COUNTY—We 
trapped a total of 391 rabbits during 
the month of January 1956. These 
rabbits were trapped and removed 
from towns and areas closed to public 
hunting. They were restocked in 
wooded sections of my district and 
will mean much to replenish the stock 
left after a heavy rabbit kill during 
the past season. A total of 37 opos- 
sums were taken in the rabbit traps 
and were eliminated. Also, 11 house 
rats and 14 red _ squirrels were 
trapped. One of my trappers was 
quite successful in his efforts. Mr. 
Stanley Weaver, Deputy Game Pro- 
tector, after using apples and apple 
cider for bait tried something new 
during the past 10 days of the month 
and did, by the use of onions, take 
quite a few rabbits in the traps.—Dis- 
trict Game Protector Bruce P. Yeager, 
Northumberland. 


Trend to Turkeys 

MONTGOMERY COUNTY—A 
few days after the New Year, we trans- 
ported corn and filled all our feeders 
in the hills here in Montgomery 
County. During the middle of the 
month after the snow lay on the 
ground for a few days I spent the 
day checking on the feeders to see 
what was using them. I found that 
all nine feeders were being used very 





heavily, mostly by deer, grouse, 
squirrels, song birds, etc. But what 
was really gratifying was to see that 
three of the feeders were being 
heavily used by the wild turkeys, 
Everyone seemed to think that ou 
flock of turkeys here next to Phila. 
delphia was pretty well shot off, but 
I counted five at one feeder, seven at 
another and 23 at the last one.—Dis. 
trict Game Protector William f. 
Shaver, Mainland. 


Close Call for Cubs 


MONROE COUNTY—On January 
22, 1956, three men accompanied by 
a mongrel dog were checking rhodo- 
dendron in Barrett Township. The 
dog came upon a bear nea 
the rhododendron and made such a 
big fuss that it roused the female 
bear which took off. But it left be 
hind three cubs, two females and a 
male. The females weighed 14 and 
15 ounces each and the male weighed 
16 ounces. These cubs were almost 
frozen stiff when I got them. We 
placed the cubs under our jackets 
and then they were taken home and 
placed near a fireplace. They were 
fed a little liquor and milk with a 
spoon. The heat, whiskey and warm 
milk revived them. They were taken 
to the Division Office on: January 23, 
1956, in good shape.—District Game 
Protector John Spencer, Mt. Pocono. 
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J. Q. Creveling, of Wilkes-Barre, 
died Sunday night, February 19. He 
was 94. A retired attorney, he was a 
member of the Pennsylvania Game 
Commission from 1932 to 1937. 


Considered to be the “father” of 
the State Game Code, he was respon- 
sible for much of the legislation 
passed to conserve Pennsylvania’s 
wildlife. Practically every piece of this 
legislation proposed between 1911 
and 1945 went through his hands. 
He was born at Van Camp, June 6, 
1861 and taught school in Plymouth 
for a number of years while studying 
law at the same time. Mr. Creveling 
was admitted to the bar in 1886 and 
became well known as a trial lawyer 
and counsellor. His wife died in 1918. 


J. Q. Creveling was one of Penn- 
sylvania’s pioneer conservationists. He 
was one of the first to stress stream 
purification and chiefly through his 
efforts, thousands of acres of State 
Game Lands were purchased. With 
his passing, Pennsylvania sportsmen 
J. Qi; Ceevetiog eral lost a staunch friend and ad- 
isor. 





NORTHEAST WILDLIFE CONFERENCE SLATED FOR PITTSBURGH IN MAY 

The Northeast Wildlife Conference will be held in the William Penn 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., May 14, 15 and 16, 1956. 

Dr. Logan J. Bennett, Executive Director of the Pennsylvania Game Com- 
mission is convention chairman. He reports the organizations and societies 
that make up the Northeast Wildlife Conference are making good progress 
in completing the program for the meeting. 

William Voigt, Jr., Executive Director of the Pennsylvania Fish Commis- 
sion will be chairman of the Monday afternoon session of the Northeast 
Association of Fish, Game and Conservation Administrators. 

On Monday and Tuesday concurrent sessions will be held by the North- 
eastern Branch of the Fisheries Society, the Wildlife Society, Law Enforce- 
ment Chiefs, and the Northeast Association of Fish, Game and Conservation 
Administrators. 

Assemblies and tours have been devised to please conference attendants 
and send them home better equipped to carry on their fish and game duties, 
the general chairman says. 








season. Over 1,500 bucks were harvested 
totalled over 45,000. 


Game oontaniianinen Wakes Siuak Report 


On Pennsylvania’s / 


Deer 


The kill of legal antlered deer in 
Pennsylvania during the 1955 season 
was over 4,000 higher than that of 
the 1954 season. Figures quoted here 
were compiled from kill tags returned 
to the Game Commission by the 
large percentage of successful hunters. 
But they do not tell the actual harv- 
est which is considerably larger. 

In 1955, legal bucks bagged totaled 
45,044, according to hunter report 
cards. Included in this number were 
119 antlered deer that archers re- 
ported taking in their special two- 
week October season. 

In 1954, deer kill tag reports 
showed 40,915 legal buck deer were 
harvested in the two-week season of 
that year. Fifty-five antlered deer, 
killed earlier that year by bow and 
arrow hunters in their special season, 
were included in the total. 

There was no antlerless deer season 


7 
TYPICAL SCENE at a Pike County hunting camp during the 1955 antlered deer hunting 
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by hunters in this county as statewide take 
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in 1954. But kill tags returned fol. 
lowing the two-day 1955 season show 
41,111 legal animals of this descrip- | 
tion were taken in the Keystone State. 
During the same length ‘‘doe’”’ season 
of 1953 there were 16,252 antlerless | 
deer reported killed in the Common. | 
wealth. 

In 1953, antlerless licenses made 
available to hunters totaled 103,735. | 
In 1955 the number was 240,250. | 

The number of deer killed acc: 
dentally in Pennsylvania during 1955 
was 7,306, according to a compilation 
of Game Protector records. 

The detailed report of the Game 
Commission’s Northeast Division (13 
counties) shows 1464 of these big 
game animals met their end outside 
hunting season in that section of the 
State last year. 

Here is the breakdown defining the 
causes of the deer deaths in the 
Northeast Division:— on highways, 
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accl- 55 Snyder ........... ite 170 a ee 241 l 3 
y 1955 56 Somerset ............ 1,138 1,284 1,438 av: were? 
1: . 57 Sullivan .............. 944 1,063 1,018 5 4 
tation 58 Susquehanna ....... wh 732 740 kee ] 267 a ee ee 
og eee wh 1,275 1,302 i 886 23 16 
: ree - 309 377 ty 292 l 11 
Game 61 Venango ....... er 734 OB 45.08 928 1 1 
n (13 oo. coke eeneds 1,404 1,497 eet 2,422 19 10 
: 63 Washington .......... 60 84 Sear 58 viceed reg 
e big 64 Wayne ..... baatee haus 1,264 + aes 1,470 4 1 
utside 65 Westmoreland ......... 767 892 5 Sees 935 Teeth ati 
} 66 Wyoming ...... wisees 417 436 elie 769 5 5 
of the | eee - 142 ~ eee: CS aL EAS aD 
County unknown ...... 47 46 3 aus 7 Ghtete tA Ss cake 
eee 40,925* 45,044** . os 41,111 403 363 
ng the 
n the * Includes 55 deer killed during Special Archery Season. 
hways, * Includes 119 deer killed during Special Archery Season. 
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1232; railroad tracks, 68;' by dogs, 40; 
miscellaneous causes, 124—total, 1464. 
By sex, 563 male deer and 901 fe- 
males died accidentally in that one 
area alone last year. 


Bear 


Pennsylvania's legal bear kill in the 
two-week 1955 season was 363. The 
figure is based on kill tag returns 
made by successful hunters. A break 
down, by sex, shows 205 males and 
158 females made up the total. 

Last year’s bag was 30 to 40 bears 
less than anticipated. Following the 
1954 hunt of the same duration the 
Game Commission received reports 
of 403 legal bears taken in that sea- 
son. Pennsylvania wildlife authorities 
consider 400 legal bears in a season a 
reasonable harvest. Field reports in- 
dicate bears in the Commonwealth 
were about as numerous in 1955 as 
in 1954. 

A check of recent-year records re- 
veals these prize big game animals 
have spread into areas far removed 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 
OFFICIAL 1955 GAME KILL 


from their established haunts of times 
past. This is due largely to a serie 
of nut crop failures in localities 
where bear hunting was best in the 
1930’s and 1940's. Bears will always 
travel from one county to an adjoin. | 
ing one in search of food. However, | 
movements of 100 miles or more, | 
often into farming country, have be. | 
come marked in the last few years, 





Small Game | 

An estimate of Pennsylvania’s total ) 
small game kill is compiled yearly | | 
from reports made by Game Protec. 
tors across the state. The latest esti. 
mate indicates that every resident 
small game bird and animal avail- 
able to hunters was taken in larger | 
numbers last year than in 1954. 

In this heavily populated, medium 
size state nearly a million hunters 
can be grateful that Nature was kind 
and that cooperation between sports 
men, farmers and wildlife authorities 
improved the situation to the point | Le 
where the average hunter enjoyed in- 
creased shooting success in 1955. 








Season of 1955* Season of 1954* 








Species Number Number | 
Deer, Legal Antlered FM a aeharip atthe’ siin cao waite 45,044** 40,9159** | M 
Deer, Legal Antlerless .... Kea eee ate hasot 41,111 (Closed) 
ee et Se ee reare 
NIA, PUI. aes ars ites cei Sate ese Ye 8 die 86,155 40,915 Gam 
Beer aiunassniee> ee eer 363 403 early 
eS ee eee ? aes ee ee 1,792,710 1,537,722 taker 
Hares (Snowshoes) dias GA STae oS bs me 2,192 2,736 | ; 
BR noe ok oc eee (Closed) (Closed) thei 
ee Te ee rote tt) LEER EEE 918,345 721,933 0; 
Raccoons ....... > eee eS ee pee Fe 104,385 101,980 
I a a. 5 sible 000-48 ee ee 17,994 16,202 jane 
gaara + ley I I eas (2 ane oF 64,185 53,643 rom 
Ringneck Pheasants . fe ra we eile «aces is 466,997 428,149 more 
PME eid ss Wis dish vis diss w Heiss Bewwey nde os es G4 7,811 7,097 at g 
Woodcocks "Sa ASS Se SEG eRe ae 12,246 11,816 and 
Oe eee ee ee ee 7,709 6,257 T 
PP REOROEEED iG cca cacacesccsehbbocstadi” 8 ###§§§ -svacceRe #§§  p toriica 
ee ss own encbtbeveak dl 67,416 53,791 Prov 
Ms... BS on on: emacs utes Ves see 336,455 329,658 the 
ee en ke 5 21,033 19,954 ports 
| ey ee eS 3,905,996 3,332,256 | ey 
*Small Game, based on Field Officers estimates; Big Game, based on individual 5: ar 
reports filed by hunters. rti 
** Includes 119 Deer killed during the 1955 Special Archery Season. 
*** Includes 55 Deer killed during the 1954 Special Archery Season. enn 
# Unprotected—No data. ware 
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3760 WATER-FOWL BAND 
RETURNS RECEIVED 


TO JANUARY 31,1956 
FROM 31,032 DUCKS RELEASED 


ey 
PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 
1951-1955 INCLUSIVE 








Pennsylvania Ducks 

Fly Near and Far 
Many of the 6624 mallard ducks 
reared, banded and released by the 


Game Commission in the spring and 
early summer of 1955 were reported 


| taken in states and provinces far from 


their liberation point. 


Of the 796 bands returned to 
January 20 of this year, 711 were 
from birds bagged in this State. But 
more venturesome fowl were taken 
at great distances north, east, south 
and west of Pennsylvania. 

Twenty-one were reported from the 
Province of Ontario, and one from 
the Province of Saskatchewan. Re- 
ports in quantities from other states 
came from: New York, 29; Michigan, 
§; Virginia, 6; New Jersey, 4; Ohio, 
3; and Maryland, 10. Other states re- 

tting one or two ducks bearing 
ennsylvania leg bands were: Dela- 
ware, North Carolina, South Caro- 


lina, Wisconsin, Indiana, Tennessee, 
West Virginia, Florida, and Kentucky. 


Since 1951, when the Game Com- 
mission initiated its waterfowl band- 
ing program, 30,915 ducks, mostly 
mallards, have been reared and re- 
leased in the State. Total band re- 
turns, to January 20, 1956, aggregated 
3,702, or 11.9%. 

Band returns received during the 
1955 season and until January 20 
showed: 728 were from birds released 
in 1955; 50 were from 1954 releases; 
14 were from 1953; 2 were 1952; and 
2 were 1951. Information gathered 
on these ducks is customarily com- 
piled late in January to allow time 
for band returns from states having a 
later waterfowl season than Penn- 
sylvania’s. Such data provides state 
and federal wildlifers with informa- 
tion helpful in planning manage- 
ment programs for the birds, and it 
is important to them in setting future 
seasons, 
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American Wildlife Will Be 
Honored for First Time on 
United States Postage Stamps 


For the first time, United States 
postage stamps this year will be used 
to call attention to the country’s im- 
portant wildlife resources, according 
to Secretary of the Interior Douglas 
McKay. 

The United States is one of the 
few major countries in the world that 
has not given recognition to wildlife 
as a motif of postage stamp design, 
according to the Secretary. Although 
conservationists and interested stamp 
collectors started a movement in 1949 
for a “wildlife on stamps” series, they 
met with no success. However, when 
the matter was brought directly to 
the attention of President Eisenhower 
last September he immediately recom- 
mended that such stamps be issued 
to create and maintain greater public 
interest in the country’s natural re- 
sources. 

As already announced by the Post 
Office Department, the subject matter 
for the three stamps will be the 
pronghorn antelope, king salmon, 
and wild turkey. 

Selection of the designs and re- 
sponsibility for their authenticity was 
delegated to the Fish and Wildlife 
Service by the Post Office Depart- 
ment. Robert W. Hines, chief illus- 
trator of the Service and noted wild- 
life artist, made the drawings for the 
stamps. 


Grouse Survey Is Encouraging 


For the past few years the Game 
Commission has conducted a groug 
aging survey to determine the posi 
tion of these birds in the cycle. Penp. 
sylvania sportsmen and Game Pro. 
tectors have cooperated by sending 
grouse wing and tail feathers to the 
Commission’s research staff. 

Normally, 70% to 80% of the 
ruffed grouse killed by hunters are 
young of the year, except in the low 
years of the ten-year cycle. During 
the low years the survival rate of 
young birds is poor, and the percent. 
age of old birds bagged will exceed 
that of young birds. 


In 1955 there were about one and 
one-half young birds killed for each 
adult. In 1954 the adults slightly ex. 
ceeded the young birds shot. This 
would strongly indicate that 1954 
was the low of the cycle, and that 
the trend has now started upward. 


Archer Sets State Record 


Kenneth F. Harper, a resident of 
Bradford, Pa., accomplished an en- 
viable feat this year. He killed a buck 
deer in the October special season for 
archers and a bear in the November 
bear season both through the use of 
bow and arrow. 

Harper says that in killing both 
EP ai! he used a 59-pound pull 
Osage bow made by himself in 1939. 
He fired 28-inch homemade Port Or 
ford Cedar arrows with 125-grain 
broadheads. 

The deer weighed 110 pounds hog- 
dressed and was a four-point. It was 
taken in Sugar Run Valley, McKean 
County. The bear dressed out 172 
pounds. It fell to the archer in Coffee 
Run, Warren County. The first o 
three arrows used in stopping the 
deer was fired at 100 feet, and hit 
the buck under the backbone. The 
second and third arrows were fired 
at 50 and 40 feet, all hitting their 
mark. One arrow, a heart shot, killed 
the bear at 200 feet, Harper says. 
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Providing Veturak Shelter for More Wildlife 


By Ted S. Pettit 


While game birds, such as quail 
and pheasants, and mammals, such 
as rabbits, will not nest in boxes, 
shelter for them may be provided 
nevertheless. 

These are animals that nest in 
shrubby fence rows, hedgerows, or 
along the edge between a field and 
woods. These animals need dense 
cover such as is provided by dense 
growths of weeds or shrubs, or tan- 
gles of catbrier and other plants of 
the woods’ edges. 

In places where land is farmed 
right to the edge of trees and where 
land is cultivated right to the barbed 
wire fence, wildlife cannot find shel- 
ter. They may have food—one need 
for life—but they need shelter where 
they can nest. 

Many farmers have found that 
shrubby fences such as multiflora 
tose; or fence rows made up of such 
shrubs as dogwood, Russian olive, 
high bush cranberry and other fruit- 
bearing plants serve to mark off 
fields, and at the same time provide 
cover and food for wildlife. The 
space they take up is more than paid 
for in the production of wild animals 
that are fun to shoot and which 
provide added food in the freezer. 
In many places sportsman’s clubs, 
or small groups of sportsmen; junior 
conservation clubs; 4-H clubs and 
RF.A. Chapters have worked out ar- 
fangements with neighboring farm- 
tts. These sportsmen do the work 


necessary to provide food and cover 
for wildlife. They supply the seed for 
food plots or shrubs for fence rows, 
and plant them in return for the 
privilege of hunting on the land 
when fall rolls around. 

Just as early in the spring as the 
ground can be worked, you will find 
them out on the farm hard at work, 
ploughing, harrowing, fertilizing and 
planting—literally growing their own 
wildlife crops which they will harvest 
in the fall. 

In some places existing hedgerows 
are quite old. The trees are now 
large, and shade out the ground 
under them. The necessary annual 
weeds and shrubs cannot grow in the 
shade and the cover is not dense 
enough for good nesting sites. 

In situations such as these, the 
large trees are cut down and used for 
fuel; or are cut most of the way 
through four feet or so from the 
ground and pushed over parallel with 
the fencerow. For a year or so part 
of the tree will grow leaves but the 
leaves are near the ground where 
they provide cover. During the 
winter, the buds provide browse as 
do the green shoots. But the fence- 
row is opened up and more light 
penetrates for that other food and 
cover plants may grow. 

Songbirds will nest in the hedge- 
row, and their droppings will carry 
seeds of blackberry, elderberry, rasp- 
berry, sumac, dogwood, catbrier, wild- 
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rose, and such plants. These seeds 
germinate and soon grow into suit- 
able cover and food patches. 


On many farms or in other open 
area out in the country, there are 
field corners, edges, or other waste- 
land that are not used for cultiva- 
tion. These small patches (and they 
need not be large) are excellent for 
planting annuals such as sorghum, 
corn, soybeans, millet and other 
plants that provide food for pheas- 
ants or quail the same year they are 
planted. 

These patches may be only fifty 
feet square but once plowed, har- 
rowed, fertilized and planted will pro- 
vide a good quantity of food for 
game birds come fall. Some care is 
necessary after planting, such as culti- 
vation to keep out weeds until the 
more desirable plants get started. An 
additional side dressing of 5-10-5 com- 
mercial fertilizer may be necessary to 
assure best growth. Since the objec- 
tive is to make these plots produce a 
maximum supply of food, plan on 
care after the seeds have germinated. 
With enough of these plots devel- 
oped, if the cover nearby provides 
adequate shelter from weather and 
enemies, in a relatively short time 





in wildlife should be 


an increase 
obvious. 
Naturally, the road to more game 
is not entirely that simple. There are 
many factors to be considered. Pro- 
viding more food and shelter is not 
all the answer to better hunting. But 
it is an important part of it, and itis 
something that we can all do some. 
thing about. It is one way in which 
we may “do-it-ourselves” and to a 
large extent help improve our own 
future sport. Do-it-yourself now, for 
fun in the months and years to come. 
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REBUTTAL 


I simply can’t keep still another 
minute. I must write in reply to Bill 
Walsh’s article in the January GAME 
News concerning panthers. Bill, I 
take it, has been swallowing panther 
reports with a grain of salt, if at all. 
He states in his article that the last 
known panther was killed in Pennsyl- 
yania in either 1871 or 1891, depend- 
ing on which final report you believe. 
Now that may all be true, inasmuch 
as Bill was talking about DEAD 

anthers, but it certainly is not true 
of LIVE ones! 


I personally know of at least six 
perfectly reliable folks here in Blair 
county who have seen a panther in 
lain sight, one in particular in full 
daylight. That these people are fab- 
ricating the facts is unheard of. They 
have nothing to gain by so doing and 
much to lose. The one I am best ac- 
quainted with I shall write of in de- 
tail. And in this case, I, myself, went 
out immediately and saw the pad- 
prints in an open field. There cer- 
tainly was no mistaking about it—this 
had been a panther. The pad marks 
were all of six inches in length and 
almost that in width. A large man 
could bury his closed fist in the spoor 
without marring it. To make it more 
amazing to the skeptic, this panther 
was a jet black in color! 

My son, an ardent sportsman and 
outdoors enthusiast, usually has his 
held glasses in his car when traveling. 
One day in the spring of 1954 he had 
returned from work earlier than 
usual. On his way, he decided to take 
a longer route home and in so doing 
passed through some of his favorite 
hunting haunts. He was driving up 
an old lane which lay between 
ploughed fields when he noticed a 


large animal stepping out of the glen 
to his left. Immediately he stopped 
the car and sat immobile. The large, 
black-as-night cat stepped out in a 
low-growing wheat field (this was 
early spring and the wheat was not 
more than an inch or two high) where 
it stood perfectly still, looking in the 
direction of my son’s car. He could 
well see that it was a panther, cougar, 
puma or call him what you will. The 
cat stood there all of three minutes 
looking the situation over. My son in 
the meantime had slowly and without 
taking his eyes off the animal, moved 
his glasses into position. Without 
them he had well determined the 
true identity of the animal but with 
them, he was enabled to study it to 
the minutest detail. He could actu- 
ally see the cat’s eyes blink as it 
peered his way. There can be no mis- 
take in what he saw, in and under 
the conditions described. 

He states in a conservative guess 
that the animal measured no _ less 
than five feet in length and in weight 
must have gone well over 60 pounds. 
The tail was long and lean in appear- 
ance with a decided droop ending in 
a slight, upraised curl at the extreme 
end. During the time he was ob- 
serving the animal, this tail was being 
swished back and forth much in the 
manner of a hunting house cat. The 
black cat stood at a slight right angle 
to the car, looking slant-wise over its 
left shoulder in Ray’s direction. Hav- 
ing decided the car held no immedi- 
ate danger, the big animal began 
moving off in the general direction 
of the mountainous area nearby. My 
son watched the cat as long as pos- 
sible before it crossed the field to 
cover. He then hurried home to re- 
late his experience. In no time at all 














we were both out there where we 
saw Clearly the large pad spoor in the 
open ground as I have already re- 
lated. We tracked the animal for 
some distance but when it reached 
more solid footing, we were forced 
to give up and return home. 

In the days that followed, we spent 
much time in attempting to see this 
animal again, but although we did 
see his tracks many times in the four 
weeks we patrolled the area, we never 
did see the black cat in person. Once 
we came across a fresh track where 
he had jumped across the lane in 
one mighty bound, covering all of 
12 feet in so doing. 

Mrs. I. DeClaire 
212 Wayne Street 
Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


SIR: This letter is in regard to an 
article in the February issue entitled 
“Building a Gun Cabinet” by John 
F. Clark. According to his plans, the 
framework minus. the base should be 
4 feet yet the total measurements he 
gives for the front section totals 50 
inches or 4 feet 2 inches. Could I 
please have the correct plans or a 
suitable correction as I have _pur- 
chased the lumber already? 

Robert Seiple 
Bangor, Pa. 
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DISTANT RELATIVE OF PANTHER, the 
common housecat, sometimes assumes gi 
tic proportions in the wild. This 14 pound 
feline was killed in Stony Creek Valley, 
near Harrisburg, in November, 1955. Un- 
wanted pets may be gentle in captivity 
but too often become fierce predators when 
dumped in the wild. 


DEAR MR. SEIPLE: In getting 
out articles such as the one on build- 
ing a gun cabinet, I usually check 
and double check all dimensions to 
avoid any confusion. When I received 
your letter, I rechecked all the mea- 
surements again and can well see 
where you were confused. The dimen- 
sions as given in the materials list 
allow enough material for the vari- 
ous mortises and tenons where re. 
quired, but I neglected to mention 
this in the article. 


In the article, I included a draw 
ing of the 1 inch long mortise and 
tenon joint. This was all right as 
far as it went, but I should have 
shown the 2 inch long mortise and 
tenon. I'm enclosing a rough sketch 
that I believe will explain this more 
fully. There was also a mistake in the 
opening for the small door. It should 
have read 18 inches instead of I] 
inches. This will also change the door 
dimensions from 1734 inches to 18% 
inches. 

Thank you very much for bringing 
this to my attention. I hope I've 
cleared it up sufficiently for you to 
go ahead with the construction. 

John F. Clark 
Salladasburg, Pa. 
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Slants From the Camps 


By Ed Shearer 


HE curtain has been rung down 

on another big game season and 
the wintry silence once more engulfs 
the big woods. The individual tri- 
umphs and failures have been duly 
recorded and have passed into his- 
tory, to be cussed and discussed at 
future camp gatherings. 

To me, it has been a very interest- 
ing year—one which marks my 50th 
season. For a half century I have wit- 
nessed many changes in methods and 
equipment but the pattern remains 
the same. To a deer hunter, his rifle, 
sights and accessories have always 
been of prime importance. More so 
in the early days as the state of your 
somach sometimes depended on 
what the rifle could produce. 

Hunting conditions then were 
much harder and deer were very 
scarce indeed, compared to the pres- 
ent day. Hunters and camps (mostly 
tents) were as few as the deer. You 
could follow a track as long as you 
could hold out and it was very un- 
usual to encounter a hunter. It was 
not uncommon in following a track 
and having darkness overtake you, 
far from any camp, to bivouac for 
the night. You resumed the trail at 
daylight and tried to push it to some 
kind of a conclusion before dark, A 
few had the tenacity to come up for 
the third day if the issue were not 
settled, one way or another. 

Probably the most informative as 
well as pleasurable part of deer hunt- 
ing were the forums on rifles and 





equipment, conducted annually by 
the camp stove league. Here you 
could learn what the capable hunter 
could do with various kinds of equip- 
ment under actual field conditions. 

Back in 1905 the 30/30, 32 special 
and 303 Savage were driving the last 
cofin nails for the big bore black 
powder rifles. In the East the cut- 
overs and side hills were fairly open; 
thus the ranges were often longer. 
The new high velocity rifles gave 50 
to 100 yards more range with the 
same amount of guessing and that 
was that. A short period later the 
country entered the brush stage 
which sometimes strained your vision 
to see 20 yards. The short, light, fast 
handling, 30/30 class rifles were made 
to order for these conditions. Its 
round or flat nosed bullet at the then 
velocity of about 1900 foot seconds 
was not too bad in the brush, so they 
rapidly became the standard deer 
rifle in the East. 

Today the deer hunter never had 
it so good in the rifles, cartridges and 
equipment to choose from. You will 
also note in talking to a good cross 
section of hunters, there seems to be 
two kinds. One group likes guns and 
burns powder the year ‘round, as a 
rule. They prefer the more modern 
cartridges and their rifles, usually 
equipped with scopes, are pretty well 
suited to the job in hand. They are 
particular about their equipment and 
are generally pretty efficient in its 
use. They are definitely the minority 
party. 

The larger group figures a rifle is 
a rifle and the annual box of car- 
tridges does them nicely. Both groups 
kill plenty of deer in the course of 
the season but most of the moans 
come from the latter group. 
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The various rifles and calibers one 
sees in the hunting field is always a 
valuable source of information. It 
not only indicates the hunter’s choice 
in the present but what lines future 
developments will take. One of the 
biggest changes I note in the passing 
years is then you took what was of- 
fered. Today manufacturers bend 
over backwards in giving the hunter 
what he wants. 

There is still a sprinkling of mag- 
nums and wildcats to be seen in the 
woods. Mostly in the 300 caliber 
class, although the big 7 MM is mak- 
ing its appearance in this field. Out- 
side of a few specialists who make 
long range shooting their hobby, it is 
very doubtful they will ever become 
even mildly popular in the big woods 
deer country. 

On the other extreme there is an 
increasing tendency on the part of 
varmint hunters and woods loafers to 
use their hot shots on deer. The 222 
Remington cartridge seems to be the 
most widely used hot shot in this re- 
spect. In the hands of these members 
of the clan they do an expectedly 
good job. Let me state here that these 
customers generally are cool, experi- 
enced hands who have learned how 
to erase themselves from the scenery, 
under the sharp eyes of varmints. 
They burn powder throughout the 
year, have learned to get their game 
right and shoot for a particular spot 
on game much smaller than a deer, 
at considerably longer average range. 

The results bears this out. Of nine 
deer recorded killed with various 
rifles shooting the 222 Remington 
cartridge the average range was 50 
yards. All were one shot kills with 
no deer going more than 25 yards 
after receiving the bullet. Penetration 
was good in every case. The bullet 
usually broke up on the opposite 
shoulder, and wrecked the heart or 
lungs. 

This is further substantiated by the 
record of a 220 Swift which has occu- 
pied a spot in my gun rack for nearly 
20 years. Its record stands at eleven 
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deer with eleven shots. Ranges 
20 yards to 326 yards, all solid 














hits. Nine deer shot at a maxi 
range of 120 yards (average 53) 
down to the shot and stayed dow 











with the boiler room completely 
wrecked. The other two, both he 
shots, will be of interest to riflemap 
hunters. Bullet used was the Siem 











semi-pointed 55 grain at 3700 foo 
seconds velocity. Range 246 yards 
bullet went through deer and not 
covered. The other deer, same load a 
326 yards, bullet penetrated both 
shoulders and stopped just under the 
hide, well expanded but all in one 
piece. Remaining weight on the 
scales was 43 grains. Deer traveled 
about 30 yards after receiving bullet, 

I have cited the hot shots at some 
length, not to make them appear a 
good deer rifles for I would not cany 
one on a deer hunt from choice. But 
rather to dispel a wide spread belief 
prevalent in the camp stove league, 
that high speed bullets are LIABLE 
to blow up on impact, creating a su- 
perficial surface wound and the user 
much agony. In examining wound 
effects in over 200 white tailed deer 
killed with high speed bullets, I have 
never found any evidence of a bullet 
going to pieces on impact and creat: 
ing a more or less surface wound. In 
two such wounds encountered there 
was unmistakable evidence that the 
bullet had struck some object and 
was already in the process of break- 
ing up before it struck the deer. Soit 
appears that it can be stated (al 
though anything is possible with a 
bullet) that it would be a rare occur- 
rence to have an undamaged high 
speed bullet create a mere surface 
wound on a thin rib caged white tail 
deer. 

The catch seems to be that if you 
are a high speed user of a hot shot, 
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world of Super Dupers is, the 60-year- 
old 30/30 is still leading the pack 
both in the woods and at the box 
ofice. If you include the 32 special 
and the Marlins in the 35 caliber 
which is a much better deer car- 
ridge, the gap is much wider. 

In talking to hunters and dealers 
there seems to be general agreement 
that one of the chief reasons for 
hunter preference for these cartridges 
is the lightness of the rifles made to 
handle them. Take the Winchester 
model 1894 carbine for example, of 
this class with its 614 pound weight 
and 20 inch barrel, which still finds 
favor with a lot of customers. It is 
short, easy to carry and lightning fast 
in the brush. 
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PGC Photo by Cady 


NOT ALL PENNSYLVANIA DEER are harvested by hunters. This spring scene is dupli- 
cated too many times over the state when dogs run out of control. Like their wolf kin, 
any large modern dog breed will outrun a deer and rip it to death. This mongrel predator 
was killed near Harrisburg last month after it had killed at least four deer. 


In short—today’s hunters like speed 
and power with attendant flatter tra- 
jectories of modern cartridges, but 
small light packages. 

The sum total seems to be the best 
rifle is the one you can consistently 
kill your game with. Recoil seems to 
make quite a difference in the per- 
formance of the average hunter. If 
you go over 15 pounds of recoil be 
sure you can shoot that rifle straight 
without flinching or trigger jerking. 
This is important with a light weight, 
short barreled rifle shooting a power- 
ful cartridge, for you not only in- 
crease recoil but ADD MUZZLE 
BLAST, which is the same to many 
shooters. 





txtremely effective. 


br Controlling Grey Squirrels.” 





Grey Squirrels a Pest in Great Britain 
From March, 1953 to the end of the year, 360,792 grey squirrels were 
killed under the “shilling-a-tail” bounty in England. Newspaper articles, 
broadcasts, and television programs publicized the eradication campaign, and 
tven recipes for cooking were offered the housewives. The grey squirrel 
menace is being met in several ways. Squirrel poles are used to poke-out the 
pests so they can be shot. Different kinds of baited cage traps have been 


The control work is under the direction of the National Grey Squirrel 
Committee. The Forestry Commission has issued a booklet entitled “Hints 
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HUNTING—FISHING LICENSE SALES SET NEW U. S. RECORDS 
IN 1955 


Sport fishing and wild game hunting in the United States attracted enough 
new recruits during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1955 to establish a recon 
of 33,046,361 paid license holders, according to figures just released by the 
Fish and Wildlife Service. In the enjoyment of these outdoor sports, huntey 
and fishermen spent nearly $87 million for all types of hunting and fishing 
licenses, permits, tags, trout stamps, and Federal duck stamps. 

Fishing is still the most popular sport with 18,854,809 paid license holdey 
in 1955. Paid hunting license holders totaled 14,191,552—and_ increase of 
118,166 over 1954. 

Based on the total number of paid license holders, the “big ten” States jn 
the hunting license sales lineup are shown below for the 1954-55 and 1953.4 
seasons: 


HUNTING 
1954-55 1953-54 
| ET Te 1,186,454 ene ee 1,211,7% 
A only uid clea 936,398 Diets Masks wide. vobuei 918,04) 
Pennsylvania ........... 900,397 Pennsylvania ........... 889,80! 
EE ee ee 635,661 Meo eings somndicoves 640,713 
OS bia ia tie wick ates 618,125 Ctitetala) ois). hie. wen 614,190 
I os. 5g avickta Wikies 585,769 Webeeis. 26. cickunae 594,486 
OS ey ae 516,016 Re crt. dae as. ae 525,360 
POE TT Te 493,450 Peete Si 6s di 481,444 
a ae ee 450,713 Gee identi cowie 434,803 
eee 425.216 Tennessee .........5%05 432,344 


4; our RE Up? 


Your GAME News number, we mean! Take a careful look at the mailing 
label for this issue. The number printed in the upper right corner will tell 
you when your present subscription expires. The first digit indicates the 
month (1 for January, 12 for December) and the other two numbers signify 
the year. And, please, send us your renewal order at least 45 days in advance- 
we don’t want you to miss a single copy of your magazine. The subscription 
blank printed below for your convenience makes it easy to keep GAME NEWws 
coming! 


PENNSYLVANIA GAME NEWS SUBSCRIPTION ORDER 
Please renew my subscription for GAME NEWS as follows: 
$1.00 per year $2.50 Special Rate for Three Years 
Name . nyt ba is a ae 
I el cs etme GA Ake sss hes cela ed os ga 
NE er eee Rian wth y nnihen velibe 
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’ PENNSYLVANIA GAME 
neh COMMISSION DIRECTORY 
C 
the Se: ROOM. ol. FREGRURNUOEEE, |G o.ov ac e'ee.e 0 8 e Sao Dewen co euaus Executive Director 
1 
ten ie AE. go aa owe babes wiewa nie coo seewus Deputy Executive Director 
hing 

EE Oe GUO) 5 Su.cin chiles s vtec sisted one es aweeeaceeRe Comptroller 
ders Division of Administration 
€ of SST NNO UL PINOMR  5.os 0s cic sdivss vdbv woes Beinn cls theo bes Chief 
BS j Division of Research 
13-54 nM: SIA ss oss oa tae paw om eew ae ek anes << osc ap eaten Chief 

Division of Land Management 
ae A EE sx 0s Cae bic ERG bs Sele lo Oat wads Gh ga eS Chief 
Division of Law Enforcement 

1.7% a, ae UNA 5-4 kk 05.0 RECING A neal ae Se AUS E EA a Oa oars oa REET Chief 
B 047 Division of Minerals 
9,801 i iy SNE oss sos ga kg Oh vada y at pe abammees yaa Gl Labkaoee Chief 
0,71 
a Division of Propagation 
4. 496 me, 0. GI: 5 5s eine Gide sds te i xi eee Chief 
5,360 FIELD DIVISION 
1 444 SOUTHEAST DIVISION—M. D. Stewart, Supervisor, 1009 N. Eighth St., Reading. 
4,803 Phone 4-2661 
9 $44 Berks, Bucks, Chester, Dauphin, Delaware, Lancaster, Lebanon, Lehigh, Mont- 
’ gomery, Northampton, Philadelphia, Schuylkill, York. 
a NORTHEAST DIVISION—C. C. Stainbrook, Supervisor, 987 Wyoming Ave., Forty 


Fort. Phone: Butler 7-6193 
Bradford, Carbon, Columbia, Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Montour, North- 
umberland, Pike, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Wayne, Wyoming. 
NORTHCENTRAL DIVISION—Leroy Gleason, Supervisor, 21412 E. Water St., Lock 
Haven. Phone: 5400 
Cameron, Centre, Clearfield, Clinton, Elk, Lycoming, McKean, Potter, Tioga, 


Union. 
SOUTHCENTRAL DIVISION—A. G. Logue, Supervisor, 327 Penn St., Huntingdon. 
Phone: 872 
Adams, Bedford, Blair, Cumberland, Franklin, Fulton, Huntingdon, Juniata, 
iling Mifflin, Perry, Snyder. 
NORTHWEST DIVISION—T. A. Reynolds, Supervisor, 422 13th St., Franklin. 
| tell Phone: Idlewild 2-5610 
the Butler, Clarion, Crawford, Erie, Forest, Jefferson, Lawrence, Mercer, Venango, 
, Warren. 
mify SOUTHWEST DIVISION—G. L. Norris, Supervisor, 331 E. Main St., Ligonier. 
nce- Phone: BEverly 8-9519 
‘ Allegheny, Armstrong, Beaver, Cambria, Fayette, Greene, Indiana, Somerset, 
>t10n Washington, Westmoreland. 
il y 
NEWS I es a Saaws Waterfowl Coordinator 


TSE, WRRMEGEMEEG. cin-<:0s fact ids Guaaid ak gt deme cdiebine Supt. Howard Nursery 
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GAME FARMS 


EASTERN GAME FARM—Vernor T. Warfel, Superintendent, R.D.1, Schwenksville. 
Phone: 2351 

WESTERN GAME FARM—lIsaac Baumgardner, Superintendent, R. D. 1, Cambridge 
Springs. Phone: 3323 

LOYALSOCK GAME FARM—Charles Pfeiffer, Superintendent, R. D. 2, Montours- 
ville. Phone: Loyalsock 2500 

STATE WILD TURKEY FARM—Leon P. Keiser, Superintendent, Proctor Star 
Route, Williamsport. Phone: Loyalsock 2369 
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SCHOOL OF NATURAL RESOURCES 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN - 
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N Wire 
of Ya ey 226 pages crammed 
V, “ formation on the 
7 birdlife of this famous 
sylvania marsh area ..«f 
of tremendous value fort 
study anywhere. 


8 pages in full color plus hund 
handsome black and white illu 
A full size book that will help 
your nature library. 


Send just $1 with your name and address to PEN 
VANIA GAME COMMISSION, Harrisburg, for your ¢ 
of “Birds of the Pymatuning Region.” 





